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SKETCHES OF THE REFORMATION, NO, IV, 


~F “the Necessary Erudition” of 

1540, an abstract has been given 
in the last number of the Christian 
Observer. Three years after, viz. in 
1543, there appéared a second edi- 
tion of that work, revised and altered 
throughout, according to directions 
from the. King, who was anxious to 
have it made as perfect as possible, in 
order that it might supply the place of 
the Holy Scriptures, which he was 
at that time induced, by the influence 
of the Popish party, to forbid beingany 
longer read by the people*. Noble- 
men and gentlemen indeed might have 
the Bible read in their houses ; and 
noble ladies, gentlewomen, and mer- 
chants, might read it themselves : but 
the permission did not extend to any 
under those degreest+. The abuse of 
the Scriptures was the pretence ve- 
hemently urged by the Papists for 
thus restraining their use. 

That a measure should have been 
adopted so very repugnant to the 
views of Cranmer, as that of prohi- 
biting the general reading of the Bi- 
ble, is of itself a sufficient proof of 
the weight which the Popish party 
possessed, at that particular period, in 
the King’s Counc.'s- Indeed there 
seems to be considerable ground for 
believing, that Gardiner was one of 
the King’s chief advisers with respect 
to the corrections and alterations in 
the new edition of “ the Necessary 
Erudition,” to which the name of 
‘ the King’s Book ” wes artfuily given 
by that prelate. Strype affirms, that 
there were some points in it which 
the Archbishop did not approve, and 
which had been ‘“‘ foisted into it by 
Gardiner’s means and interest at that 
time with the King t.”—‘* The Arch- 


* Strype’s Cranmer, p. 54. 
+ Ibid. p. 99. 
t Ibid. p. 100. 
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bishop,” adds the same writer, “knew 
well enough Winchester’s hand was 
init: and so he. told bim plainly in 
King Edward’s time, when he might 
speak his mind ; telling him in relation 
thereto, that he had seduced the K ine. 
But because of the authority of parlia- 
ment ratifying the book, and the 
many good and useful things that were 
in it, the Archbishop introduced and 
countenanced it in his diocese, and 
would not allow open preaching 
against it.” ° 

After the work had undergone such 
alterations as were deemed expedi- 
ent by the King, a copy was sent to 
Cranmer for his revisal, who com- 
mented on various passages of it at 
great length Whether any of the 
Archbishop’s suggestions were adopt- 
ed does not very clearly appear. It 
is certain that on some points of the 
very first importance, those of faith 
and justification, they were little re- 
garded. 

‘‘The Necessary Erudition,” in 
treating these subjects, makes use of 
the following language §. ‘“‘ Cum au- 
tem in Scriptura aliquoties justificatio 
absolute attribuitur fidez, nulla aliorum 
donorum adjecta mentione, intelligen- 
dum est, hoc dictum esse de fide cum 
dilectione conjuncta, que viva dici- 
tur. Hzec enim fides non est simpli- 
citer credulitatis donum ; sed peniten- 
tiam etiam et charitatem, dei timorem 
et spem complectitur, que omnia ad 
jJustificationem nostram efficiendam con- 
filuunt."-—Heee proprie opera peeni- 
tentize vocantur ; verbi gratia, sit pec- 
cator aliquid, qui cum audit aut re- 


| Strypes’s Cranmer, p. 95. 
§ Not having access to the work in Eng- 
lish, I quote from the Latin translation of 
it published in the succeeding year 1544, 
under the title of ** Pia et Ca:holica Inst - 
tutio,” 
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cordatur verbum dei, per gratiam 
compungitur ad paenitentiam, meipit 


dolere et gemere ob peceata, et Deum 
precart atque Implor: ire, ceteraque 
facere bona opera, quibus et iram Det 
€ ctlugt ut, etoin gr itiam recipiatur, 
‘per epusmod? panitenti@ opera homo 
nm encipee Justitic ari. —** His qui a 

aptismo lapsi sunt, necesse e st a pav- 

nitentia justificationem petant.’”’—‘* At- 

que ita vel per baptismum, vel per 

peenitentiam justificati, etsi quotidia- 
na et leviora peceata, quibus humanz 
natura fragilitas obnoxia est, neque- 
ant eflugere, et propterea perpetuam 
paw agere debeant, tamen 
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; 
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; 
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nitentiam 
quamdiu peecato mortal non consen- 
Tint a statu. suge jusuficationis non 
iuntur, sed fil. de: manent, pos- 
suntque ii quiin hoc statu degunt, per 
Dei Spiritum in illis habitantem ejus- 
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‘Necessary Erudttion, 
works, 


1543. [Jury, 
so from day to day does our 
progressively advance, 
and become more encreased and more 
abundant ; and that those works, 
though unworthy and insutlicrent of 
them: selves, yet because they are done 
in the faith of € hrist, by the merit of 
whose passion their imperfection is 
supplied, are accepted of God, and 
are meritorious towards the attaiming 
of eternal life. 

| have confined myself in the view 
Which I have at present taken of this 
last edition of ‘* the Erudition,” to 
the points of faith and justification, 
because they are the points respecting 
which disputes have chiefly arisen. 
If the reader is anxious to see how 
far that work fell short, in other par- 
ticulars, of the standard of pure doc- 
trine which was established at the 
Reformation, he has only to consult 
the two pre -ceding numbers of this 
work, and the authorities to which a 
reference is there made. It would 
be obviously superfluous to attemptto 
prove that the views inculcated m 
‘the Erudition” respecting the seven 
sacraments, Penance, ‘lransubstanti- 
ation, the Mass, Communion in both 
kinds being unnecessary, extreme 
Unetion, the Worshipping of Images, 
Praying to Saints, singing Hymns in 
praise of the Vi irgin Mary and pray- 
ing to her, and praying tor departed 
Souls : it would be superfluous to at- 
tempt to prove e that these were entire- 
ly P and that they stand di- 
rectly opposed to the views which the 
Church adopted ata more advanced 
period of the Reformation. There 
are, | admit, many excellent things 
to be found in this work, and there 
are particular expressions even on the 
subject of justification and the doc- 
_ connected v h it, to which ne 
objection can be made ; but still to 
en for a sound imterpretation of the 
rue doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
and on any point, more especially on 
points which are so intimately con- 
nected with man’s salvation, amidst 
uch a mass of acknowledged error, 
mousl appear to every candid mind 
highly preposterous and absurd. 

But it is alleged, in justification of 
such a proceeding, that ** the Necessa- 

Lerudition” of 1543 was the work 
of Cranmer, and fully expressed his 
entiments. ‘his statement is direct- 


ly 


c7 


y opish, 


t 


contradicted by the facts which 
have already becen brought ander the 
view of the reader, as well as by the 
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authentic exposition of Cranmer’s 


private sentiments, on the subjects of 


faith and justification, inserted in the 
Christian Observer for April, and 
which were committed to writing, by 
wavy of “animadversion on the King’s 
Book,” in the very same year in which 
that book was published. But even 
if | were obliged to concede that 
‘© the Necessary Erudition ” of 1545 


contained an accurate exposition of 


the sentiments of Cranmer at that 
time, could it thence be mferred, that 
that work ought to be consulted as the 


legitimate interpreter of the faith of 


al 


the English Church, or even of Cran- 
wer himself, ata later period ? Cer- 
tainly not. 

But it is unnecessary to employ any 
laboured arguments 1n order to esta- 
blish this proposition. A simple com- 
parison of the extracts already given 
from ‘‘ the Necessary Erudition,” with 


the publicly authorized writings of 


the reign of Edward the Sixth, in the 
framing of which no one has ever 
doubted that Cranmer bore a princi- 
pal part, will place the matter, as it 


appears to me, beyond the reach of 


dispute. 

The Articles of 1552 thus express 
themselves. ‘‘ Justification by faith 
only in Jesus Christ, in that sense 
wherein it is set forth in the Homily 
of Justification, is the most certain 
and most wholesome doctrine fora 
Christian man.” It is to the Homi- 
lies, therefore, that we must look tor 
a full exposition of this doctrine, and 
there we shall find many passages 
which directly contradict the view 
civen of it inthe Erudition. — It will 
not be expected that | should load 
this paper with quotations from the 
Homilies, in order to prove what I 
have asserted. Let me, however, 
request such of the readers of the 
Christian Observer as wish to satisty 
their minds on the subject, to read 
with care the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth Homilies of the First Book, 
comparing them with the extracts 
trom the Erudition which are inserted 
In these discourses they will 
discover nothing of the union of re- 
pentance, chartty, hope, and the tear 
of God, with faith, in cffeetzng our jus- 
tification before God: nothing which 
Imphes that being justified by faith 
only, means being justified by faith 


above. 


jomed with lo. Cs nothing trom whieh 
it may be inferred that at is by works 
of penance thatadman beens to be 
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justified, escapes God’s wrath, anc 
Obtains his favour; nothing which 
teaches that justification is (o be re- 
garded as a fund which encreases day 
by day, and becomes more abundant 
(auctior et cumulatior efficitur) in pr 
poruion as man perseveres im domg 
good 5 on the « ontrary, they will find 
that the doctrine of these Homilies is 
at variance with such sentiment! 

Lhe opinion which I have here 
ventured to express, lerives no smail 
confirmation from a circumstance to 
which I have already alluded in th 
Course of these Sketches, and to 
which I will now more 
call the reader’s attention. 

When Cranmer, in 1547, resolved 
on preparing Homilies for the instruc- 
tion of the people, he applied to Gar- 
diner for his assistance, but was re- 
fused. From the correspondence whic: 
passed On this occasion, it appears, 
that Cranmer, in one of his letters to 
Gardiner, had stated Henry the 
Eighth to have been seduced with re- 
gard to ‘* the Necessary Erudition,” 
intimating, at the same time, with an 
evident allusion to Gardiner, that he 
knew by whom the King had been 
compassed. Gardiner, in his reply, 
labours to obviate this insinuation, by 
reminding Cranmer that not only the 
Parliament, but the Archbishop him- 
self, had approved of the Erudition, 
and strenuous!y objects to the propos- 
ed substitution of the Homilies. Cran- 
mer nevertheless proceeded with his 
work ; and while he was composing 
the Llomily of Salvation, he shewed 
it to Gardiner, who remarked, “ that 
he would vield to Cranmer in this Hi 
mily, if they could shew him any 
old writer that wrote how faith ex- 
cluded charity in the office of Justif- 
cation, and that it was against Nerip- 
ture.” After the Homilies had been 
published, Gardiner addi lal 
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of the doctrine established by parlia- 
ment ; where in a certain place faith 


doth not exclude. ‘The doctrine of 
the parliament speaketh how they be 
joined in justification. ‘The Homilies 
speak the virtues to be present in the 
man justified, and how faith excludes 
them in the office of justification ; 
whici can never be proved, and is 
In the mean time contrary to the 
act*.”’ 

[cannot help regarding the testi- 
mony of Gardiner, on this occasion, 
as very important. Could he have 
reconciled the Homilies with ‘the 
Necessary Erudition” he would with- 
out doubt gladly have done it, for 
the sake of his Bishopric, of which he 
was soon alter deprived. And it is 
not a little remarkable, that his chief 
objection to the Homilies is founded 
on their contraricty to ‘* the Erudi- 
tion,” in that very point, on which 
modern divines affirm that there ex- 
ists the most perfect agreement be- 
tween them. 

But there is another proof drawn 
from the publicly authorized writings 
of Edward’s reign, which may be 
adduced in confirmation of that view 
of the question which I have taken. 

In the year 1553 a Catechism was 
published by royal authority, accom- 
panied by an injunction “ to all school- 
masters and teachers of youth within 
all his Grace’s realms and dominions,” 
—truly and diligently to teach this 


Catechism in their schools.” The in-. 


junction states, that ‘‘ the debating 
and diligent examination of the Cate- 
chism had been committed to certain 
Bishops and other learned men,” pre- 
vious to its adoption. ‘The author of 
it is not certainly known, but Strype 
concludes, whoever was the author, 
that the Archbishop was ‘“ the fur- 
therer and recommender of it unto 
the King.” The whole of this Cate- 
chism, together with the royal in- 
junction which prefaced it, will be 
found in the first numbers of the first 
volume of the’hristian Cbserver. | 
shall not theretore think it necessary 
to quote largely from this work. One 


pre-conceived opinions, whether an em- 
phatic NOT, which gives the sentence its 
whole force be present or absent; but 
minds less ingenious will scarcely be able 
to follow them in their attempts to recon- 
cile the seeming contradiction, 

 * Strype’s Cranmer, p. 149, and Ap- 
pendix, No. 35 and 36, 
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extract, however, I must be permit- 
ted to make. Speaking of faith the 
schoiar is made to state, that ‘* faith 
only is able to perceive the mysteries 
of God ; only bringeth peace unto the 
heart ; only taketh hold on the righte- 
ousness that is in Christ Jesus.” And 
aller observing in the succeeding an- 
swer, that the first cause ‘‘ of our 
justification and salvation is the good- 
ness and Jove of God, whereby he 
chose us for his before he made the 
world,” and next to that, the influence 
of the Holy Spirit leading us to settle 
our trust in God, and to mortify our 
sinful affections ; he adds, ‘* God is 
the cause, the rest are the fruits and 
good effects. Yet are also the good- 
ness, choice, and spirit of God, and 
Christ himself causes conjoined and 
coupled each with other : which may 
be reckoned among the principal 
causes of salvation. As oft, there- 
fore, as we use to say, that we are 
made righteous and saved by only 
faith, it is meant thereby that faith, or 
rather trust, a/one, doth lay hand up- 
on, understand, and perceive our 
righteous-making to be given us of 
God freely, that is to say, by no de- 
serts of our own, but by the free 
grace of the Almighty Father. More- 
over faith doth engender in us the 
love of our neighbour, and such works 
as God is pleased withal. For if it 
be a lively and true faith, quickened 
by the Holy Ghost, she is the mother 
of all good, saying and doing.”— 
** And although good works cannot 
deserve to make us righteous before 
God, yet they so cleave unto faith, 
that neither can faith be found with- 
out them, nor good works be any 
where without faitht.” 

‘These proots, derived from the most 
unexceptionahle sources, might be still 
farther confirmed and illustrated by 
extracts from the writings of some of 
our most eminent Reformers. That 
I may not however extend this paper 
to an unreasonable length, I will con- 
fine myself, in addition to the Dis- 
courses of Archbishop Cranmer in- 
serted in the number for April, to a 
few quotations from the sermons of 
Bishop Latimer, which bear directly 
on the point of justification. The 
edition from which I quote is that of 
1788, printed for Pitches, London. 

“* Except a man be born again from 


+ ©eS Christian Observer for 1802, p.10 
and . 53. 
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above he cannot see the kingdom of 
God. He must have regeneration : 
and what is this regeneration ? It is 
not to be christened in water, as these 
firebrands expound it, and nothing 
else.” (Sermon X. p. 195.) 

‘‘Remission of sins standeth in 
Christ our Redeemer; he hath wash- 
ed and cleansed us from our sins; by 
him. we shall beclean. But how 
shall we come to Christ ? How shall 
we have him? J hear that he is be- 
neficial ; as the Scripture witnesseth, 
‘there is full and plenteous redemp- 
tion by him.’ But how shall I get 
that? How shali Icometoit? By 
faith: faith is the hand wherewith 
we receive his benefits. (Sermon 
XXI. p. 70.) 

‘« Faith is like a hand wherewith 
we receive the benefits of God ; and 
except we take his benefits with the 
hand of faith we shall never have 
them.” (Sermon XXXIX. p. 247.) 

“« Where faith is, there love is ; but 
yet we must consider their offices, 
faith is the hand wherewith we take 
hold of everlasting life.” (Sermon 
XXXII. p. 196.) 

‘““We must have the right faith, the 
lively faith, the faith that bringeth sal- 
vation, which consisteth in believing 
that Christ died for my sins’ sake. 
With such a faith | draw him unto 
me, with all his benefits ; I must not 
stand in generalities as to believe that 
Christ suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
but I must believe that that was done 
tor my sake, to redeem with his pas- 
sion my sins, and all their’s which be- 
lieve and trust in him.” (Sermon 
XXI. p. 72.) 

‘* And this faith must be not only a 
general faith ; but it must be a special 
faith ; for the devil himself hath a ge- 
neral faith ; he believeth that Christ is 
come into this world, and hath made 
a reconciliation between God and 
man; he knoweth that there shall be 
remission of our sins, but he believeth 
not that he shall have part of it; he 
hath a general faith ; but I say that 
every one of us must have a special 
faith.” (Sermon XXYIII. p. 153.) 

No one who is well acquainted with 
the controversies at present subsisting 
in the Church of England will deem 
it an unimportant labour to fix with 
precision the weight which is due to 
“the Necessary Erudition,” in any 
attempt to investigate the real sense 
of her Articles. Great stress has been 
said by some modern divines on this 
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work, as proving that the doctrine 
of justification by faith only is not the 
doctrine of the English Church : how 
unfairly, I flatter myself, has clearly 
been shewn. One interence, how- 
ever, is unavoidable trom all that has 
been adduced, viz. that those who ad- 
here to the doctrine of ‘* the Neces- 
sary Erudition” as the standard of 
orthodoxy, however loudly they may 
proclaim their attachment to the 
Church, are directly at variance with 
her on some of the fundamental points 
of Christianity. 
Q, 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


HavinG seen some remarks in one of 
your former numbers, viz. that for 
December, 1803, p. 712, on the Rea- 
sons given by the Evangelists, why 
our Saviour spake to the Jews in Pa- 
rables : and not agreeing on the sub- 
ject with the writer of those remarks, 
I take the liberty of offering the 
grounds of my dissent to your read- 
er’s consideration. For obtaining a 
more clear view of the subject, I 
shall first transcribe the relations ot 
the three Evangelists, with a different 
version of those parts in Mark and 
Juke, which are the principal occa- 
sions of the difficulty. , 

Matt. xiii. 10 to 15. ‘* And the disci- 
ples came and said unto him, why 
speakest thou to them in parables ? 
He answered and said unto them, 
because it is given unto you to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of God, 
but to them it is not given ; for who- 
soever hath to him shall be given, and 
he shall have more abundance ; but 
whosoever hath not from him shall be 
taken away even that he hath. There- 
fore speak I to them in parables, be- 
Cause they seeing see not, and hear- 
ing they hear not, neither do they 
understand. And in them 1s fulfilled 
the prophecy of Esaias, which saith, 
‘ By hearing ye shall hear, and shall 
not understand ; and seeing ye shall 
see, and shall not perceive ; for this 
people’s heart is waxed gross, and 
their ears are dull of hearing, and 
their eyes have they closed, lest at 
any time they should see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and 
should understand with their heart, 
and should be converted, and I should 
heal them’.” 

Mark iv. 10 to 12. “ And when he 
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parable. And he said unto them, un- 
to you it is given to know the mys- 
tery of the kingdom of God, but unto 
them that are without all these things 
are done in parables. (That seeing 
they may see and not perceive, and 
hearing they may hear, and not un- 
derstand ; lest at any time they should 
be converted, and their sins be for- 
given them.” } 

The part in crotchets ts proposed to 
be rendered thus: ‘* Because seeing 
they see and will not perceive, and 
hearing they hear and will not under- 
stand, lest at any time they should 
be converted, and their sins be for- 
given.” 

Luke viii. 9, 10. And his disciples 
asked him, saying, What might this 
parable be? And he said unto them, 
unto you it is given to know the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of Ged, but to 
others in parables ; [that seeing they 
might not see, and hearing they might 
no. understand.” ] ‘‘ Or because see- 
ing they will not see, and hearing they 
will not understand.” 

The question which arises from the 
consideration of these passages 1s, 
What was the reason why our Lord 
spake to the peoplein parables ? Was 
it that they might, or that they might 
not receive instrucuon? ‘To me it 
appears, that the former was the rea- 
son ; and in support of this opimidn | 
offer the following arguments. 

ist. Inall the three relations, a con- 
tradistinction is made betwixt mys- 
teries and parables ; the former adapt- 
ed to the disciples of Christ, and the 
latter to those who had not believed 
on him. 

2d. The quotation from Isaiah vi. 9. 
which is given by Matthew literally, 
or very nearly so in the words of the 
Septuagint Version, do not so much 
imply a judicial hardness oi heart, as 
a wilful rejection of divine instruc- 
tion and reproof. Yet this passage, 
in our translation from the Hebrew, 
clearly implies the former ; but whe- 
ther it is capable of a different ren- 
dering Iam not able to say, although 
the manner in which it is rendered 
by the Septuagint, inclines me_ to 
suppose it might be translated differ- 
ently. 

38d. Whether we understand this 
of wilful or judicial hardness, it ap- 
oears that parables were 
istruction adapted to the depraved 


On Matt, xiii. 10 to 15...Mark iv. 10 to 12...£uke viii. 9, 10. 
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with the twelve, asked of him the 
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state of the Jews; for, in one in- 
stance at least, we are told by the 
Evangelist, that “‘ they knew that he 
had spoken the parable against them.” 
Mark it. 12. 

4th. Although a great degree of ob- 
duracy prevailed amongst the Jews, 
yet there is reason to believe that the 
day of their visitation was not wholly 
passed over. At least when the con- 
troverted words were spoken ;_ for 
we find our Lord about twelve months 
afterwards lamenting over them in 
this manner: ‘if (or, oh! that) thou 
hadst known in this thy day, the 
things which belong to thy peace ; but 
now they are hid from thine eyes.” 
The evangelical history intorms us, 
that in this interval the Jews had 
greatly added to their former crimes, 
by repeated rejections of the Lord of 
Life and Glory. 

oth. However this impenetrable- 
ness or hardness of heart might be 
general; yet, from a variety of cir- 
cumstances, we cannot conclude that 
it was universal. ‘The very quotation 
from Isaiah vi. 9. by John (xii. 40.) is 
succeeded by these words, ‘* Never- 
theless among the chief rulers also 
many believed on him.” 

6th. But what seems most to clear 
up the matter is the expression, Mark 
iv. 33, where itis said, *‘ And with 
many other parables spake he the 
word unto them, as they were able 
to hear it.’ And although, it is add- 
ed, that ‘* when they were alone, he 
expounded all things to his disei- 
ples; yet we cannot reasonably in- 
ter, that because of his peculiar kind- 
ness to his disciples, his parables were 
wholly unintelligible to others. 

From all these considerations I am 
induced to believe, that our Lord’s 
speaking in parables was in conde- 
scension to the defective state of those 
whom he was addressing ; as fables 
and parables are frequently used for 
children ; or, when adapted to adulis, 
are principally intended to canvey in- 
struction to those who have not much 
religious experience, and are not sa- 
tished with ‘* the sincere milk of the 
word, that they may grow thereby.” 

The principal objection, that ap- 
pears to me to arise to this construc- 
tion, proceeds from the expression. 
** that seeing,” &c. But this, I think, 
may be properly obviated by render- 
ing (as L have done) the Greek word 
wz ‘© because” instead of ‘that ;” 
tor the propriety of which I refer to 
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Parkhurst’s Greek Lexicon. In con- 
formation of this I also refer to a col- 
lateral passage in Matthew, where a 
Greek word is used, signifying and 
rendered ‘* because.” 

I have not thought it necessary to 
lav any stress on the Greek word 
ynwot:, because, admitting the hard- 
ness to be judicial, I still think the 
instruction was intended to be under- 
stood and profited by, at least by 
some. 

lam, however, aware that difficul- 
ties attend both sides of the question 
in dispute ; but to me this construction 
appears most simple, most consistent 
with the general tenor and context 
of the passages, and most reconcilea- 
ble with our imperfect ideas of the 
justice and mercy of the Divine Be- 
ing. 

The writer oftheremarkson Markiv. 
10. has brought other passages tofavour 
the construction which he supporis ; 
but it is thought by some, that these 
passages are capable of an improve- 
meht in the translation. The Greek 
word exJorov*, rendered ‘‘ delivered,” 
Acts ii. 23. may, perhaps, more pro- 
perly be rendered “ given or given 
forth,’ and with this alteration the 
sense is materially changed. ‘* Him, 
being given by the determinate coun- 
sel and foreknowledge of God, ye 
have taken and by wicked hands have 
crucified and slain.” A transposition 
consistent, I apprehend, with the 
idiom of the Greek language, and 
particularly with the diction of Luke, 
sets the other passage in a different 
point of view: “ For, of a truth, both 
Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the 
Gentiles and the People of Israel, 
were gathered together against thy 
holy child Jesus, whom thou hast 
anointed to do whatsoever thy hand 
and thy counsel belore determined to 
be done.” Acts iv. 27, 28. 

The Enelish reader is under deep 
obligation to the translators of our Bi- 
ble, for the most excellent version 
which they have transmitted to us; 
but their bias to Calvinism has, I ap- 
prehend, induced them to give some 
passages an unnecessary turn that 
way. ‘That they had such a bias, 


¥ This word is no where else used in the 
New Testament, andthe verb trom which 
tis derived, I think, only in the parable 
of the Vineyard, where it is rendered 
*“ let out.’ The word “ delivered” a! 
WaVS answers to another Greek verb. 


‘evil is of wide extent. It prevails 


(whether right or wrong is not for me 
to say), appears evident from the te- 
nor of some of the 39 Articles: and 
indeed I am sometimes surprised, 
that any, who understand their mo- 
ther tongue, should deny that the doc- 
trine which these Articles contain is 
Calvinistic. But | retreat from a con- 
troversy, in which | might perhaps 
fare like those who interfere in dis- 
putes betwixt a man and his wile. 

iy 
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CURSORY REMARKS ON THE OPPOSITE 
EVILS OF CREDULITY AND INFIDELITY, 


CReDULITY arises from a misapprehen- 
sion of the nature of just and proper 
evidence. ‘The credulous man_be- 
lieves on insufficient authority. He 
does not perceive the relative propor- 
tion which different kinds of evidence 
bear to each other ; and is apt there- 
fore to give as much weight to that 
which rests on slight grounds, as to 
that which is built on the surest foun- 
dation. What disgrace has been 
brought upon religion by this weak- 
ness of the mind! Hence the belief 
of lying miracles, absurd legends, 
and pretended visions, prevailed for 
a long period in the Church, to 
the disgust of every man of sound 
sense, and to the endangering the 
credit of even the reai miracles, by 
which Chrisuianity was first esta. 
blished. 

Lhe present age is, indeed, more 
enlightened, and these idle tales are 
no longer credited ; but the principle 
which caused them to be believed 
still selains its power, That princi- 
ple is an undue value of the authori- 
ty of man. Even at this day how 
many believe doctrines, not on ac- 
count of their intrinsic evidence, or 
af their being delivered plainly in 
Scripture; but because such or such 
an individual has held them. This 
over by far the greatest part of the 
Chrisuan Church; almost all ranging 
themselves under the standard of some 
varticular leader, and the greatest part 

them adopting, on the ground of 
man authority, a system of belief 
and a course of conduct directly con- 
trary to the plainest dictates of Scrip- 
ture. One men will only believe as 
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Another will only act as the world 
around him does: why should he pre- 
sume to be more religious than the 
rest of mankind? Thus error and vice 
and irteligion are upheld, and main- 
tain their sway inthe world. 
Now the chief remedy for this evil 
is to distinguish carefully between di- 
vine and human authority. A man of 
sound judgment will not indeed rash- 
ly despise all human authority, and 
in the spint of headstrong innovation, 
doubt a tenet merely because it bas 
been generally matntained; but he 
will be very. careful to found his faith 
upon the truth of Scripture and not 
upon the opinions of en. He will 
be deeply sensible of the importance 
of the precept, “ cail no man master.” 
He will give due weight to the la- 
mentable proofs of human fallibility 
which have been exhibited to the 
world in all ages. He will see parti- 
cular Churches erring and contradict- 
ing each other; whole councils of 
men opposing the truth and sanction- 
ing error. He will reflect that there 
has been no tenet, however absurd, 
which, in some age or place, has not 
been maintained; no conduct, how- 
ever palpably wrong, which, by some 
eminent men, has not been sanction- 
ed. The exiernal history of the Chris- 
tian Cherch has been the history of 
follies; of errors of the most serious 
nature, as well as of the most absurd 
kind; and of crimes perpelrated un- 
der the sanction of religion. Never 
did a bold and confident imnovator 
start up without finding some persons 
ready to revere him as an oracle of 
truth, and to receive all his extrava- 
gant positions*. Deeply atfected by 
such views of human nature, a wise 
man will beware how he attaches too 
much credit to any sect or party... He 
will not believe every boasting empt- 
ric; but he will take into his hands 
the sacred volume of revealed truth, 
and be guided entirely by the clear 
and express declarations of the Apo- 
stles and Prophets. ‘* Here,” he will 
say, “ Lcan find whatin vin I seek 
for elsewhere, truth anmixeo with er- 
ror, clearly: revealed, and esta uished 
upon indisputable evidence. lade 


* If recent proofs of this humithe: 
fact were wanting, an 
made to the crowded 
William Huntington, and to the mereasin: 
list of the tnfatuated followers of Johann: 
Soutiecot, 
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ly, then, will I rest upon the au- 
thority of Christ. Him I will hence- 
forth take as my lord and master, 
my faithful guide to direct me through 
this world of darkness and uncertain- 
ty, and my gracious Saviour froin 
guilt and sin. To him I am under 
Obligations, which can never even 
through eternity be repaid. Hecame 
from heaven toredeem me. He died 
for my sins, and he is now risen to 
make intercession for me. His word 
is truth. He is the light of the world. 
I will therefore confidently and exclu- 
sively rely on all that he or his inspir- 
ed Apostles have declared concern- 
ing the doctrines which I ought to be- 
lieve, and the course of life which I 
ought to pursue.” 

[ shall now proceed to make a few 
remarks on the opposite evil to that 
on which I have been commenting, I 
mean the evil of Scepticism or Inri- 
DELITY. 

Jam well aware that infidels arro- 
gale to themselves the distinction ot 
being the only sound reasoners. They 
charge believers with credulity, but the 
charge may justly be retorted on them- 
selves. The body of evidence by 
which Christianity is established, is 
incomparably superior to that by 
which the truth of any historical fact, 
or of any tenet whatever, has been 
supported. No other subject has had 
such keen and virulent opposers, or 
has been so fully, so ably, so impar- 
tially examined; and yet no other 
subject has been so generally receiv- 
ed by wise and able men, and has so 
long maintained its ground in_ the 
world. No other subject carries in 
itself such intrinsic marks of divine 
truth; for while it stands opposed to 
the secular interests or carnal policy of 
mankind, it is admirably calculated to 
promote the real good of man. No 
other subject has made so many pro- 
selytes amongst the. most discerning 
part of mankind; nor has kad such 
attestation to iis worth as that which 
has been given to the Gospel by thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands, 
who for its sake have cheerfully sa- 
crificed reputation, fortune, and 
even life itself. No other subject can 
at all rank in importance with this, 

‘lich comprehends in its embrace the 
rest interests of mankind ; which 

se claims the high prerogative o! 

nev us what takes place when man 
d to dust ond is no more seen, 
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which no one has returned to give us 
information concerning it, but which 
is fully revealed to us in the Gospel. 
In a word, no other subject claims 
the high prerogative of being imme- 
diately communicated by the great 
and glorious God, whose will and 
pleasure it reveals to us, discovering 
to us at the same time the nature of 
the unseen and eternal state 

Now when such a subject as this is 
before us, what shall we say of those 
men, who, without giving it any se- 
rious consideration, turn away from 
it as an imposture, and refuse to listen 
to its decisions? Unless Christianity 
were plaini proved to be an impos- 
ture, which no man has yet pretend- 
ed to do, they ought to consider them- 
selves bound at least to examine close- 
ly into the nature of iis evidence ; 
and if after all they should not see 
sufficient reason to regard it as a di- 
vine revelation, they ought at least 
to treat it with the respect which is 
due to its intrinsic excellence, to the 
illustrious names by whom it has been 
firmly believed, and to the beneficial 
effects which it has produced on man- 
kind. What folly, what infatuation, 
then does it not discover when not 
only men pretending to learning, but 
even those whose habits of lite have 
afforded them no means of research, 
debauched and profligate persons, the 
lowest ranks of society, nay, boys 
from school, will presume to reject the 
authority, and deride the sanctions, 
of Christianity. Such persons, if they 
reasoned or reflected justiy, would 
pause and investigate betore they Ge- 
cided. The extreme difference be- 
tween this and every other subject, 
ought never to be forgotten, Christi- 
anity is not a matter of mere specula- 
tion, like most other topics, about 
which a difference ot opinion may be 
allowed. It is presented to the ac- 
ceptance of men at the peril of their 
eternal salvation: and yet they reject 
st with as little ceremony as they 
would some dubious point of antient 
history, or the opinions of somg of the 
antient philosophers, which it was 
of no consequence whether we be- 
lieved or disbelieved. Such men | 
would earnestly and seriously warn to 
take heed to themselves. ‘They value 
themselves perhaps upon their superior 
discernment, but surely nothing can 
argue a more weak and shallow mind 
than either to believe or to disbelieve 
too hastily and without due inquiry. 

Cuaisr. Osserv. No, #2. 
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Surely such a subject, coming to them 
with claims of such high authority, 
and big with such awful consequences, 
requires a far more serious investiga- 
tion than any other question which 


A. N. D, 


can possibly arise. 
_ iia 


For the Christian Observer. 
PREACHING A DIVINE ORDINANCE. 
Haprentnc not long ago to take up 
the British Critic for December, 1800, 
and to cast my eye over the Review 
ot Dr. Huntingford’s Call for Union, 
&c. contained in that number, I was 
very much surprised at an assertion ot 
that respectable author, now a prelate 
of our excellent Church, quoted, in- 
ter alia, by his Keviewer, ‘* that 
preaching is an ordinance appointed 
by men only; whereas prayer origi- 
nates trom the will and command otf 
our Lord.” | have long lamented, 
Sir, in the manifest disesteem into 
which preaching has fallen among us, 
the secret prevaience of such a senti- 
ment respecting it; but I never be- 
fore saw it avowed in plain and di- 
rect terms. And I cannot contem- 
plate that avowal, especially as com- 
ing from so high an authority, without 
much and tively concern. Congre- 
ations, Lknow, m:ght be specified, 
where ithe regard hic to the sermon 
exceeds that which is shewn to the 
devotional part of the public service; 
and no one, | believe, can more cor- 
diaily disapprove the indecency, or 
more readily admit the criminality, of 
such a conductthan Ido. But in ce- 
neral the preterence is evidentiy on 
the other side, and a contempt for 
sermons, as a mere human institution 
of little worth or efficacy, prevails, as 
I am inclined to think, in the minds 
of a large majonty, both of the clergy 
and laity, and is productive of conse- 
quences too serious not to be depler- 
ed. How else, Sir, are we to account 
tor the cold and uninteresting manner 
in which sermons are too trequently 
both delivered and heard amongst us; 
tor that curtailing of their length by 
which they have been gradually par- 
ed down, from the measure of the 
hour-glass in use among our forefa- 
thers, to the modern dimensions of 
fitteen or twenty minutes; for the in- 
dolent practice, equally common and 
notorious, of reading other men’s 
compositions, &c. &c.? Can it be 
supposed that the clergy would thus 
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importance or utility? Or that the 
people would generally endure this 
trifling with so much indifference and 
unconcern, did they not entertain si- 
milar sentiments? ‘The consequences, 
however, of this disregard of preach- 
ing are deplorable. ‘True religion lan- 
guishes: ignorance, infidelity, and 
wickedness, triumph in our towns and 
villages: our Churches are deserted : 
conventicles of every description are 
crowded : the clergy, released from 
labour, and seduced into negligence 
of their official studies, (lor who will 
labour when he has no hope that his 
dabour will be productive s) adopt ha- 
bits and occupations incompatible with 
the: sacred character: the clerical 
function itself is degraded and sunk in 
the estimation of the people, as re- 
quiring no talents, imposing no pecu- 
liar sanctity of character, producing 
little benefit! ‘The true friend of re- 
ligion, and of the Church of Eng- 
land, anxiously enquires whither these 
things ultimately tena ? 

It is surely then high time, Mr. 
Editor, that the attention of every 
member of the Established Church, 
who values its interests, should be 
summoned to the serious consideration 
of an opinion, from which conse- 
quences of such disastrous import have 
already tollowed, and are likely, with 
increasing mischief, still to follow. 
For what hope ts there of remedyin 
these evils, if preaching, which, as 
contend, furnishes the most efficacious 
means of counteraction, is deprived 
of the dignity and importance which 
it acquires trom being regarded as a 
divine ordinance, and 1s placed in no 
light more respectable than that of a 
rational species of employment adapt- 
ed to the sobriety of the sabbath; a 
method of filling up, in the best man- 
ner which custom and decency will 
permit, some vacant minutes of that 
sombre season? ‘The vanity of being 
followed as a good declaimer might, 
indeed, stimulate some individuals in 


particular situations to an exertion of 


talents, and to the studies necessary 
to improve them; but the general et- 
fect to be looked tor, wherever the 
persuasion prevails that preaching dae 
‘(an ordinance appointed by man, 

seems to me to be, to produce languor 
and indifference with respect to the 
duty, ind to ceneraic ihahit of indo. 
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trifle with this part of their sacred 
function, did they regard it as of any 
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lence, with its long train of evils, to 
the scandal of religion, the disgrace of 
the ministry, and, if God in his mer- 
cy prevent not, the eventual downfal 
and ruin of the Church. Let us be 
warned by the example of the Church 
of Rome. 

I have observed, with no small 
surprisc, that the opinion which I 
have undertaken to combat has hi- 
therto been advanced as if it were a 
self-evident proposition; for, how- 
ever confidently assumed, I have 
newer either read or heard a single 
argument offered by any who main- 
tain it, in order to substantiate its 
truth. But is the position so undenia- 
bly established as to require no argu- 
ment to supportit? ‘ihe very singu- 
larity of the sentiment scems to con- 
stitute a presumption against its vali- 
dity. 

Preaching 1s, as ] believe, univer- 
sally honoured as a divine ordinance 
in every other Protestant Church up- 
on earth, and was certainly so regard- 
ed by all the earlier divines of our own 
Church. How the contrary notion 
has of late yearscome into circulation 
amongst us I cannot pretend to con- 
jecture, unless it has been adopted by 
way of set-off to the error of some 
of the sectaries who abound in this 
nation, and among whom prayer 
seeins to go for nething, and preach- 
ing to be every thing. But surely 
there is no occasion to degrade one 
religious ordinance, in order to main- 
tain the respect due toanother. ‘This 
method of attempting to cure one 
evil by introducing itsopposite, though 
no unusual resource in religious disa- 
greements, and perhaps with all par- 
ties in their turn, savours more, as [ 
humbly think, of empiricism and igno- 
rance, than of sound judgment and 
knowledge. 

But to the question, Is preaching 
a mere human appointment, or not? 
If it be, [ grant that the criminality of 
those, whether preachers or hearers, 
who treat it with neglect and indiffe- 
rence, may possibly be small. But if 
not, if it be indeed the ordinance of 
heaven, then how dignified is the as- 
pect which, under this admission, 
assumes! How creat, beneficial, and 
extensive the effects that may be ex- 
pected to follow its conscientious ob- 
servance: and how great the guilt of 
those who trifle with so venerable an 


insutation! The blessing of God ever 
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‘This single consideration is sufficient, 
not only to alleviate eggs trom 
classing with the useless and inade- 
quate expedients Of human contriv- 
ance, and to rank. it with the most 
powerful and cificient of instruments, 
but to encourage and animate the 
preacher to the most assiduous cusi- 
vation, and the most unwéatied ex- 
ertion, of his talents, by the assurance 
which it affords that his labour shall 
not be in vain in the Lord. How 
then stands the fact? Leta single ap- 
peal to Scripture decide. ‘‘ Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” Here is 
the preacher’s commission. ‘ And, 
lo! Jam with you always even unto 
the end of the world.” Here is the 
promise, which supplies him both with 
encouragement and consolation. On 
this ground Iam content to rest the 
proot that ‘‘ preaching ts not an ordi- 
nance appointed by men only.” No 
man, 1 presume, will contend that this 
commission and this promise were li- 
mited to the Apostles, and did not 
extend to their successors in the Chris- 
tian Ministry; and none, of those at 
least with whom I have to do on the 
present occasion, will dispute the di- 


vine authority of Jesus Christ. If 


then this passage of Scripture does 


not irrefragably demonstrate preach- 
ing to be a divine appointment, how, 
I would ask, is a divine appointment 
to be demonstrated? Can any religi- 
ous ordinance whatever; can baptism ; 
can the Lord’s Supper ; can prayer 
itself be proved, by any clearer and 
more express testimony of Scripture, 
to “ originate from the will and com- 
mand of our Lord?” In short, if the 
proof fail, wherein does it fail? And 
by what conceivable change of terms 
can it be strengthened: Were a 
Churchman questioned by a Quaker 
respecting the grounds of his persua- 
sion, that baptism is a divine institu- 
tion, and obligatory at this day onthe 
followers of Christ, would he not re- 
ter him to the words of this very com- 
mission of our Lord, a part ofgswhich, 
as recorded by another evangelist, 
contains an express direction to his 
Apostles to baptize their proselytes, 
‘Go, and teach all nations, baptzzing 
them, &c.?” Would he not accuse 
the Quaker of great perverseness, 1, 
instead of immediately yielding to 
this evidence, he should still question 
whether the practice of baptizing did 
indeed ‘ criginate from the wil and 
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command o: the Lord:” In such a 
case the Churchman would, unques- 
tionably, rest his cause on ground the 
most unassailable. ] occupy then the 
same ground, and if it be tenable 
with respect to baptism, it is equally 
enable with respect to preaching: if 
my argument may be invalidated, so 
may his; and then both preaching 
and baptizing must be given up a3 
destitute of the divine sanction; and 
the Church must fall under the con- 
demnation of ‘‘ receiving tor doctrines 
the commandments of men.” 

Tt will materially confirm that view 
of the importance and efficacy of 
preaching considered as a divine or- 
dinance, which it is the purpose ot 
this paper to vindicate, if we advert 
to the manner in which this part of 
their office was always mentioned by 
the Apostles of our Lord and Saviour. 
Did they think lightly of the duty ot 
preaching the Gospel?’ Did they con- 
template any other duty of their mi- 
nistry as more important? Did they 
commit the public instruction of the 
Church to inferior ministers, while 
they busied themselves only with the 
regulation of its policy, the perform- 
ance of miracles, the ordination of 
pastors, the administration of sacra- 
ments’ Farfromit. ‘ It is not rea- 
son,” said St. Peter. “ that we should 
leave the Word of God and serve ta- 
bles. Wherefore, brethren, look ye 
out among you seven men ot honest 
report, full of the Holy Ghost and ot 
wisdom, whom we may appuint over 
this business ;” viz. the daily admi- 
nistration of the Church’s Charity 
‘“* But we will give ourselves continu- 
ally to pravers, and to the ministry of 
the word.”—* Christ sent me not,” 
saith St. Paul, ‘‘ to baptize, but to 
preach the Gospel.” And again, ‘‘ Ne- 
cessity is laid upon me; yea, woe | 
unto me, if I preach not the Gos- 
pel !”’ 

These passages, Sir, need no com- 
ment. Which ot the wari ! 
of their highand holy calling the Apo- 
stles considered as the most important 
and indispensable is obvious and un- 
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deniable. And who can doubt tor a 
moment the rectitude of their judg- 
ment, that considers the amazing suc 
cess which altended their munistra- 
tion of the word? I]t wou'd have been 
extravagant in them to have enter- 
tained the project of converting the 


world by preaching, had this expedi- 
ent or:gmated in tue own sagacily. 
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and not in the will and command of 
their Lord; andthe event would have 
exposed their foily. But the mighty 
effect of that seemingly powerless 
engine demonstrated the contriver, 
and completely justified these chil- 
dren of wisdom in confiding their suc- 
cess to the experiment of its efficacy. 
And similar success attending it 


through every subsequent period of 


the Church has equally proved, that 
it isan engine whieh God has not laid 
aside ; and that the commission given 
to the first ministers of Christ, together 
with the promise annexed to it for 
their encouragement, still remain in 
full force and virtue. Let the history 
of the Church be consulted, with an 
eye especially to those periods when 


any great and extensive revival of 


true religion has taken place; let ex- 
perience and observation be lreard, 
with regard to what has occurred in 
our own times; and I have no fear, 
that the result of such inquiry, ho- 
nestly and impartially made, will bea 
conviction the most firm, mevitable, 
and irresistible, that ae ever 
has been, and now 1s, God’s great 
ordinance for the conversion of sin- 
ners, and for the edification of the 
Church. The Holy Spirit, who is the 
great agent in the work of salvation, 
and ‘‘ who worketh in every man se- 
verally as he will,” makes use, in- 
deed, of other means when it pleaseth 
him; and we often meet with per- 
sons, it must be allowed, particularly 
in the higher and middling classes of 
life, who have been turned from the 
error of their way, by the conversa- 
tion of a pious frien id, by reading a 
pious book, by sickness, ‘by the lose 
of some near and endeared relation, 
or by some other affecting dispensa- 
tion of Providence. Such instances, 
however, I apprehend, are of very 
rare occurrence among the lower 
classes, who form the bulk of the com- 
munitv. Take any populous parish 
in this kingdom for a standard of ex- 
amination, in which a faithful and la- 
borious ministry has been recently 
and conspicuously successful; and 
out of some hundreds probably which 
such a parish may offer (and thanks 
be tu God, there are parishes which 
can offer even hundreds) who have 
‘‘ received the Gospel not in word 
only,” and whose lives authenticate 
their religious profession; scarcel 
one in an hundred will be found to 
owe the first good impressions made 


upon his mind, calling bim from a 
thoughtless, worldly, or sensual lile 
to the serious belict and practice of 
Christianity, to any other cause than 
the “word preached.” This seems 
also to have been almost universally 
the case in the days of the Apostles. 
Two of them, in their Epistles, have 

spoken of the Word of God as if it 
were exclusively the medium em- 
ployed by the Holy Spisk in the re- 
generation of sinful men. Vide 1 Pe- 
ter 1.2%. Jum.i, 18. * 

I trust enough has been offered, 
Sir, in this brief argument, if not to 
establish my own position, to shew at 
least that the opposite opinion is not 
quite so self-evident a proposition. as 
multitudes appear to think it. One 
point, however, essential to the right 
understandimg of this subject, must be 
submitted to more distinct notice, and 
brought into fuller view than has yet 
been done. It is not preaching in the 
abstract which I have here meant to 
vindicate asa divineappointment, and 
to which I have contended that_the 
divine blessing hath ever given effica- 
cy ina greater or less degree; buta 
specific kind of preaching: not any 
preaching, but preaching the Gospet. 
So runs the ministerial commission, 
“© Go ye, and preach the Gospel ;” and 
upon strictly fulfilling the terms of it 
must depend all expectation of the 
promised efficacy. Is it then demand- 
ed, what is the Gospel? Let the 
reference be to the great Apostle ot! 
the Gentiles. He has repeatedly cha- 
racterized the Gospel which he and 
hisassociates in the apostleship preach- 
ed, and concetning which he has 
said, “Tf any man, or an angel from 
heaven, preach any other doctrine to 
you than that which we have preach - 
ed unto you, lethim be accursed ;’ 
and his writings illustrate the defini- 
tion he has given of it in a manner 
too plain to be mistaken. Who can 


* It will hardly be centended, that the 
circumstance of the immediate inspiration 
of the Apostles, reuders the application of 
these texts to our times improper. ‘The 
word which we preach, if it be the truth as 
itis in Jesus, is the same which they 
preached; and only so far as it ts the 
same, do I suppose it to be efficacious. 
To the above interpretation agrees St, 
Paul, ‘ How shall they believe on bim of 
whom they have not heard? and how 
shall they hear without a preacher -~ 
“So then faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the Word of God.” 





; 
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read his Hpistles without at once per- 
ceiving, that the Gospel in his mind 
was equivalent with ‘ the word of rg- 
coneiliation:” that to ‘* preach the 
Gospel,” as he understood and preach- 
ed it, isto © preach Christ crucified.” 
Not indeed that he dwelt exclusively 

on this topic cither in his discourses or 
in bis, writings ; all his — vet 
ever, are connected with it: tt ts the 
centre to which they all tend: 7 is the 
point from which he sets out, or to 
which he speedily brings up his argu- 
ment, whatever be the subj: sct of his 
discussion. Itis the grand and pro- 
minent feature of the religion which 
he promulgated: the cementing prin- 

ciple that binds and unites its parts 
into one beautiful, consistent whole, 

and gives the appropriate name to 
every truth which he taught, to every 
duty which he inc uleated ; distin- 
euishing as Christian doctrine, and 
Christian practice, even those gene- 


ral principles of belief or maxims of 


conduct, derived fron m tradition or the 
light of nature, wh.ch he held in com- 
mon with the phil osophers and mora- 
lists of the heathen world. It is, in 
a word, the sun of his system, con- 
necting, enlightening, vivifying the 
whole ; the fertilizing prin ciple, wh Ich 
caused the seeds of heavenly doctri ne 
every where disseminated by him and 
his associates to ‘* spring forth, and 
fill the world with fruit; which 
‘ made the wilderness to smile,” and 
the “‘ desert to become as the garden 
of the Lord.” Separate from tuis 
doctrine, all other truths become life- 
less and devoid of interest ; exhor ta- 
tions and precepts want force and et 
ficacv ; they are heard, assented te, 
and forgotten. But let Christ cruct- 
fied be preached, let bis atonement 
and mediation be held forth to man- 
kind, as the “‘ new and living wav 
of drawing nigh unto God,” as the 
vround of ‘all their hopes, as the source 
of their strength for holy and accept- 
able obedience, and as the ayn in- 
spiring motive of that obedience ; suc- 
cess, more or less, will then r@low. 
The subject will warm the preacher's 
heart, and words spoken trom the 
heart will reach the heart. The sa- 
cred fire will kindle, the careless w: 

be roused, the obdurate will melt, the 
dead will live. ‘The conventicle wii 
be thinned, and our Churches we! 
again be the resort of the people, 
more clad to hear the same tauths, 
delivered with equal interest, bat 
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with superior advantages, for the most 
part, of sound judgment and learning, 
from the mouths of their own proper 
pastors, than trom the lips of s strangers. 
Then shall true religion, and genuine 
Christian morality, flourish amongst 
us, and our Zion shall be, (may it be 
“oto remotest ages! 


.) a praise in the 


N. G. 


EE ae 
lothe kditor of the Christian Observer. 


The inclosed Address from the Cler- 
gymen of the Parish ot to 
the Inhabitants of that Parish, on the 

Paty of heeping the rea d’s Day Holy, 
falling into mv hands, I have thought 
tat I should be doing an essential 
service to your readers, and particu- 
larly to your clerical readers, by 
bringing to their knowledge such an 
example (may it be extensively tmi- 





tated!) of well directed zeal in the 
cause of religion. Should you be of 
the same opinion, Mr. Editor, I m 
hope to witness the early insert: 
this letter, and of the Address 
accompanies it. . Yours, 


FRIENDS AND CHRIST'AN BRETHREN. 


Wea actin on the subject ot the 


— 


necessity of a strict and religious ob- 


. 
— 


servance of the Lord’s Da av, with a 
high degree of confidence, when we 
reflect how much your happiness 
comfort are, in this instance, imme- 
diately derived from a due discharge 
of your duty. The Sabbath was ev: 
dentiy appointed by God witha 
rect view to the comfort and hap 


. 
ness both soiritual and temnora! oi 


“rr 
ere 


man. It 1s emphatically 


' 
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rest,—the day un which the fatrgue ot 
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trials, and of conversing with them 
about the means of attaining an en- 
trance into a better world to come. 
Cold must be the teelings, and cruel 
the heart, which would deprive those 
who are wearied with six days in- 
cessant labour, of this rest designed 
for them by God; yet every one who 
encroaches on the hours of the Sab- 
bath, who employs his labourers, or 
who requires the shopkeeper to pur- 
sue his business, on that day, is guilty 
of this cruelty. 

But we earnestly request you also to 
reflect on the very Important benefits 
which the Sabbath was designed to 
convey toman. It is the day pecu- 
liarly intended for his instruction and 
improvement in religion, for it ts to be 
kept holy to the Lord. Contemplate 
then the advantages which religion is 
calculated tocommunicate. It teaches 
duty, it restrains trom evil; it keeps 
the passions, those frequent sources of 
misery, within bounds. It supplies 
the most powerful motives for rell- 
gious obedience. It produces, as tar 
as its influence is felt, the most happy 
effects on society, rendering children 
dutiful, parents tender, husbands lov- 
ing, wives affectionate, masters mild, 
servants faithtul, neighbours friendly. 
it would,if universally received, make 
every man with whom you have deal- 
ings, scrupulously upright, and con- 
vert every person whom you meet 
into a friend and brother. {It would 
put an entire stop to the contentious 
jealousies, envyings, and oppression 
‘which now, alas ! so generally prevail, 
and would render the world a scene 
of justice, happiness, and love. Such 
would be its effects, if its benign in- 
fluence were fully felt, and they will 
be of a similar kind in proportion to 
the degree in which that influence 
takes place: it 1s, however, impossi- 
ble that these effects can be produced, 
where it is imperfectly known, where 
its nature is not studied, its excellence 
is notunderstood, and its precepts are 
not obeyed. Hence appears the ne- 
cessity of the just employment of the 
Sabbath, since the Sabbath has been ex- 
pressly set apart that every advantage 
of obtaining a spirit of true religion 
might be afforded, which can be de- 
rived from leisure, and attendance on 

ublic worship. ‘To break the Sab- 
Bath is therefore in effect to reject re- 
ligion, and to renounce the important 
benefits and blessings which it was in- 
tended to convey. Other sins arc 


committed against particular branches 
of duty, but breaking the Sabbath 
saps the foundation of all duty, and un- 
dermines the whele fabric of religion. 

We desire you also seriously to re- 
flect, that the day is at hand in which 
we must all give account of ourselves 
toGod. It will then be of no avail to us 
to have been prosperous in our world. 
ly business, or successtul in earthly 
pursuits. ‘The only thing which will 
then appear to have been of real im- 
portance, will be the care which we 
have bestowed upon our souls, the 
regard which we have paid to God, 
the meetness which we have attained 
fora state of perfeet holiness above. 
But if we have protaned the day pecu- 
arly set apart for our souls, by mak- 
ing it aday of business or pleasure; if 
we have not profited by the means and 
advantages aflorded to us by that day ; 
if we have used no endeavours to 
know, and taken no pains to serve 
God ; what can we expect but to be 
excluded trom the kingdom of heaven, 
and to be refused a share in the bless- 
ings which we never properly valued 
or sought? [low just would be in this 
case our condemnation ! 

We would earnestly beseech you 
then, brethren, by the regard you 
owe to your own peace and comfort, 
io the well being of society, to the 
salvation of your own souls, that you 
would employ the Sabbath in such a 
manner as will fulfil the greatand good 
purposes which it was designed to an- 
swer. And we trust that the impor- 
tance of the subject, in conjunction 
with the pastoral care which we ex- 
ercise Over you, will tully justify us it 
we make this address to you still more 
particular. 

We more especially then address 
those amongst you who are enguged 
tn business, and earnestly request you 
not to open your shops on the Lord’s 
Day. Why should not you enjoy that 
rest from toil and labour, which God 
intended for all? Why should the 
morning of the Sabbath be a time of 
hurry and fatigue to you? Why 
should you be unable to go with your 
neighbours to worship and serve God? 
You must feel, we doubt not, that 
you labour under great hardships in 
this respect, and you cannot but ac- 
knowledge that it would tend exceed- 
ingly to your comfort to be able to en- 
joy the rest of an undisturbed Sab- 
bath ; but you fear that your business 
might be injured by refusing to supply 
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your customers on the Sunday morn- 
ing; they might apply to other shops 
which would still be opened to them. 
This objection however, (the only one 


of any weight) could have no force if 


the tradesmen in a place were unani- 
mous to agree (as it is not doubted they 
will in this village) faithfully to act in 
concert with each other. In this case 
yo loss could possibly arise to any. 

I hope indeed that no one could be 
found in this place, base enough to 
attempt to take advantage of his 
neighbour’sconscientiousness; for base 
indeed it would be to make that con- 
scientiousness the ground of defrauding 


or injuring him in his livelihood : but it 


there should be such a person, it must 
be remembered that the law * may 
punish him whom conscience would 
not bind; and the indignation of the 
public would probably prevent his 
treacherous conduct from being ulti- 
ately successful. But even allow- 
ing that you were to suffer loss for a 
‘time, let us remind you that a little, 
enjoyed with a good conscience and 
God’s blessing, is better than even 
sreat wealth gained by iniquity, It 
must not also be forgotten that God is 
the only source of prosperity: as he 
can, im various ways, take away that 
which has been unrighteously ob- 
tained, so he can easily make up to 
you by other means what you have 
suffered for lis sake. But even if you 
do suffer by your conscientiousness, 
should you not look upon it as a trial 
of your regard to God? shouid you 
not be willing to make a sacrifice to 
the cause of God and conscience? 
2emeniber that ‘it is only i circum- 
stances in which some self-denial must 
be exercised, some risque incurred, 
some sacrifice made, that our faith 
can be proved to be sincere. 

But it it is the duty of the Zrades- 


* We confidently trust that there will be 
no occasion in this’ place for compulsory 
measures: but surely where a manifest fraud 
is attempted to be committed by the dis- 
honest against the honest part of the com- 
munity, where one person will @ke an 
unfair advantage of another, aud in so 
doing violate both the laws of Ged and his 
Country ; the rights of justice, and the pro- 
tection of the innocent, require that such 
conduct should not be unpunished: and no- 
tice is thus given that where all mild and 
persuasive measures fail, more forerble 
means will be resorted to. To prevent the 
necessity of these, however, ts the object 
of thr, Address, 


ject others. 
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man to keep the Sabbath ; it must be 
equally the duty of his Customers not 
to tempt him to break it. The custo- 
mers are the original cause of the Sin ; 
and though this will not excuse the 
shopkeeper, yet much of the guilt will 
undoubtedly lie at their door. We 
exhort you then, brethren, to consider 
the evil to which you may thus sub- 

Would you desire them 
to break the laws of God and Man. to 
neglect their duties, and to incur guilt 
merely to minister to your conveni- 
ence, or perhaps to your negligence: 
for surely a very little forethought 
might enable you to supply yourselves 
on the Saturday with every thing you 
want? Let masters also reflect how 
much they may be the cause of ‘other 
men’s sins, by not paying labourers 
their wages in due time to enable them 
to purchase necessaries on the Satur- 
day. ‘The labourer may be atraid io 
make complaint, but assuredly he con- 
siders his master as responsible for his 
breach of the Sabbath ; and the master 
sins with this additional guilt, that he 
can plead no reason of constraint or. 
profit: it is sin:ply his indolence, his 
negligence, or his indifference to Re- 
ligion, which induce him to encroach 
on the Lord’s Day. 

We would also particularly enforce 
upon you who are Parents, the neces- 
sity of watching over vour children on 
this day. The Sabbath was not in- 
tended to bea day of mere idleness 
and dissipation, but a season of parti- 
cular attention to duty, and to the im- 
portant concerns of Religion. Would 
you wish your children to be dutity! 
in their conductto you, faithful in the 
future discharge of the duties of their 
station, moral and exemplary in their 
lives, and, in consequence, usetu! and 
respected here, and eternally happy 
hereafter ; the foundation tor this nad 
be laid by you in the due improve- 
mentof the Sabbath. Be assured that 
it you suffer them to begin their career 
by breaking the Sabbath, and to ac. 
quire a habit of neglecting public wor- 
ship, of wandering about the streets 
on the Lord’s Day, of associating with 
the idle and protligate, vouare accessa- 
ry to the ruin of your children’s morals. 
were you to determine to train them 
up im a course of sin, and to fit and 
prepare them for destruction, what 
method could you take more directly 
adapted to it? As you therefore value 
your children’s welfare in this world 
and their everlasting salvation in that 








properly. Let them attend schools, if 
of a proper age. Make a point of their 
atteudance ou public worship; read 
the Scriptures with them; instruct 
them in the nature of their duties; 
impress their minds, by every due 
method, with a sense of the import- 
ance of moral and religious considera- 
tions; above all, set them yourselves 
anexample of sanctifying the Sabbath, 
by carefully abstaining from every 
breach of it and conscientiously prac- 
tising all its duties: you will thus at 
least be free from the guilt of having 
neglected the most sacred duty of a 
parent, and you will probably enjoy 
the high reward of seeing your chil- 
dren blessed with the grace and favour 
of God, and heirs of everlasting hap- 
piness. 

We also earnestly exhort you, whom 
the kindness of Providence has ex- 
empted from the necessity of labour- 
ing for mere subsistence, and from the 
temptation to follow your ordinary oc- 
cupations on this day of rest, to seta 


good example, to the lower orders of 


society, of the manner in which a Sab- 
bath ought to be kept. Wealth and 
superior station, instead of releasing 
you from the necessity of observing 
the laws of God and Man, increase 
your obligation ta do it; though at the 
same time they put it in your power 
more easily to violate them if You are 
so disposed. Consider also the influ- 
ence of your example, for which you 
are justly responsible. Persons in 
your class of life give the tone to the 
manners of the age. ‘The industrious 
tabourer who has never enjoyed time 
or means for the acquisition of know- 
ledge and learning, will form by vour 


example his idea of the necessity of 


keeping the Sabbath, and of the manner 
in which it ought to be kept. If you 
waste the sacred hours in frivolous oc- 
cupations or secular pursuits; will he 
think it blameable merely to earn 
bread on that dav for his subsistence? 
Do not you. therefore sanction a false 
view of the manner of keeping the 
Lerd’s Day holy, by appropriating it 
to improper employments, to travel- 
fing, to visiting, to diversions, to 
reading secular books, writing letters, 
or settling accounts? bButletit be a 
day dedicated to religious purposes. 
This wil be a proper return for the 
blessings which God has already be- 


stowed upon you, and a just means of 
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which 1s fo come, we exhort you to 
take care that they spend the Sabbath 


| Jury, 
preparing you for the reception of fu- 
ture blessings of a purer and higher 
nature. 

Finally, let us all bear in mind that 
it is not the outward observance of the 
Sabbath, however strict, which should 
be our object, but the spirit and tem- 
per which that observance indicates. 
{t is the substance of Religion, not the 
form only, which we sheuld seek to 
possess. The substance consists in the 
fear of God, the love of Jesus Christ 
our Saviour, regard to the law of God, 
and desire of his grace, regulation of 
the temper and heart, and prepara- 
tion fora better state tocome. ‘These 
are the good things which the Sabbath 
was designed to communicate; and 
by producing these, the wisdom of 
the institution will be manifested. 

And let us strengthen our resolution 
by reflecting how soon we may be 
called to quit this transitory life and 
give an account of ourselves to God. 
This life is but as a shadow that fleeth, 
as a dream when a man awaketh. 
The distinguishing excellency of the 
Sabbath is, that it is a direct. prepa- 
ration for that eternal Sabbath whieh 
is kept above, a Sabbath in which the 
Occupations and enjoymenis differ in 
degree, rather than in kind, from that 
which real Christians keep below. 

That we may all attain that eternal 
rest is the fervent prayer of 

Your faithful servants in the Gospel. 


July 1, 1805. 
a Pa 
Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Permit me tosend you a few remarks, 
on the subject of addressing audiences 
from the pulpit. 

A notion seems to prevail, that not 
only the phraseology of sermons, but the 
doctrine conveyed in them, ought to 
be adapted by preachers to their 
hearers. I do not mean to say that 
any one ts so insincere as, On any oc- 
casion, to think it right to oppose 
those doctrines which he believes to 
be true; but 1 apprehend there are 
many who conceive that some partt- 
cular articles of Religion are well 
suited to one congregation, and at the 
same time ill adapted to another. 

Whether there may not be some 
truths, which, not being of a practical 
nature, if might be prudent to handle 
as seldom as possible, since the end of 
preaching is practice and not merely 
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speculation, may indeed reasonably 
be doubted. But the doctrines of 
which I speak are those prominent 
scriptural truths, which are expressed 
so tully and unequivocally in the arti- 
cles of our Church: I mean the doc- 
trines of original sin ; of justification 
through faith alone; of man’s inabi- 
lity of himself to do good works, with- 
out the grace of God through Christ, 
preventing him; of good works, as 
the fruit of faith : of the necessity of 
soiritual regeneration and progressive 
holiness.—It is here assumed, that 
it is the indispensabie duty of the 
preacher, to explain and inculcate 
these points: and also that he ought 
unreservedly to expound and enforce 
them, since they are de rived from the 
Word of God, which is Truth, and 
since they have a most intimate and 
inseparable relation with the practical! 
part of Religion. 

Now, let me ask, can any clergy- 
man preach these doctrines to one 
class of people and not to another, 
without v iolating his duty and wound- 
ing his conscience? Is he to be de- 
terred on the one hand, by the eru- 
dition or fastidiousness of his hearers, 
or, on the other, by their ignorance ¢ 
Is he to be silent upon these topics be- 
fore a vulgar congregation, lest they 
shoul i turn the grace O% God 1 
Civiousness ;—lest they shar ild continue 
in sin, that grace may abound: Or 

ught he to forbear “dwell! ing Upon 
the ‘m before persons more elev ated in 
point of station and ability, because, 
forsooth, it might be more gratifying 
to learned pride, merely to see the 
rays of evidence concentrated into a 
focus, or to have some elaborate cri- 
licism presented to them; or more 
fascinating to ‘* ears uae,” to listen 
toa smooth and flowery eloquence, 
which has no tendency to make men 
tremble? Have not the learned, as 
well as the unlearned, an interest in 
Our Saviour’s atonement? Ought they 
not both to be equally reminded, that 
Without Him they can do nothing : 
The mathematician of old informed 
the king, that there was no rowil way 
to geometry. And we may boldly 
aver, that the former description of 
persons can enter heaven only by the 
appointed way : even by Him, who 
is the way, the truth, and the life. 
Did St. Paul, who sat at the feet of 
Gamaliel, rest his hopes of eternal lite 
on any other creed, than that pro- 
fessed by St. Peter, a poor fisherman, 

Cuirist. Opseav. No. 43. 


WO las- 
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who exclaimed, ‘‘ Lord, to whom 
shall we go, thou hast the words of 
eternal life °” 

Allow me to put one question to 
those, whose conduct, in this respect, 
I presume to reprobate. In what does 
the state of any one of their congre- 
gation, however exalted in rank, or 
eminent for learning, differ from that 
of a prisoner under sentence of con- 
demnation ? I except not the gravest 
doctorin our universities, however or- 
thodox he may conceive himself to be 
in point of doctrine. To such an one it 
would still be their duty to testify re- 
pentance towards God, and faith to- 
wards our Lord Jesus Christ; to lay 
open the nature of sin, the shortness 
of man’s allotted time here, and the 
all-sufficiency of the Saviour; to di- 
rect the view to the awful prospect of 
eternity ; to proclaim distinctly and 
unreservedly the denunciations of 
God against the impenitent; and to 
represent at the same time the en- 
trance into heaven abundantly admi- 
nistered tothe faithful in Christ Jesus. 
For in what circumstance, let me 
again ask, does the state of any indi- 
viduals amongst their hearers, ‘differ 
from that of a condemned criminal, ex- 
cept in as much as they are partakers 
of the pardoning mercy and sancitty- 
ing grace of Christ? They have broken 
the laws of God, ifthey have respect- 
ed those of man; and are therefore 
liable to punishment, which they can- 
not escape _. by his means who 
came to seek and to save the lost. 

But it will be argued, we can ad- 
dress the prisoner in One way only 
his sins have been heinous; his life 
certainly will soon be terminated ; 
there is nothing in his case to be done, 
but toexhort him to repent of his sins, 
and to throw himself with a lively 
faith, on the mercy of God, through 
Christ. But is the case of any man 
who is destitute of true religion less 
urgent, less alarming ? He is not only 
a criminal under sentence of condem- 
nation, but one on whom, for aught 
he know s, the sentence will be still 
more speedily executed. ‘* Thou 
fool, this night shall thy soul be re- 
quired of thee.” Under such circum- 
stances he is no more warranted in de- 
layi ing to come to the foot of the Cross 

instantly, than that man would be 
who is assured of being sent withina 
short stated period, into the invisible 
world. 

Were these things fully considered 
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how sedulous would those be, in 
preaching Christ crucified, to whom 
the office of the ministry is entrusted ! 
How earnestly would they strive to 


humble the sinner under a sense of 


his sin! What audience would appear 
to them too learned to listen to the 
grand truths of the Gospel : what too 
illiterate to comprehend them! These 
truths are addressed to all in the Scrip- 
tures, and they ought to speak to all 
trom the pulpit. Nor do { here hesi- 
tate to affirm, that they ought, if pos- 
sible, to be more strongly impressed 
upon the wise of this world; since 
in them, the obstacles to their recep- 
tion are greater than in ordinary 
cases; the riches of the mind, no less 
than riches of another description, in- 
disposing men to desire, as babes, the 
sincere milk of the word. 


S. K. J. 


- -—~ ge ——— 


To tke Editor of the Christian Observer. 


SIR, 

[lavinc had some opportunity for 
making observations on the character 
of the common people in England, 
Scotiand, and France, [ was natu- 
rally led to inquire into the reasons 
why the people of Scotland are supe- 
rior with respect to religious know- 
ledge, morality, and civility, of beha- 
viour. The fact appears to me to be 
indisputable. ‘The inferior clergy in 
France before the Revolution were 
extremely industrious in their way, 
but the people were not enlightened, 
and to their ignorance must be aserib- 
ed many of the horrors of that awful 
period. In England the sources of 
information are numerous, and all en- 
joy liberty of conscience, yet have 
we much reason to complain of lack 
of religious knowledge, of profane 
immorality, and of rude vulgarity of 
manners, among the English popu- 
lace ; though no nation has received 
from the Author of Nature more hu- 
manity of disposition, or a quicker 
capacity for the mechanical and inge- 
nious arts. After reflecting maturely 
on this important subject, I cannot 


help thinking that the superiority of 


our northern neighbours is, in a great 
degree, to be ascribed to those in- 
structive lectures, by which the clergy 
explain the Scriptures to their con- 
gregations on every Lord s Day. 
Something may be ascribed to their 
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mode of education and catechizing, 
but Iam persuaded the effect ought 
chiefly to be attributed to these lec- 
tures, which make religious know- 
ledge to flow in copious and salutar 
streams through the land, with their 
concomitant rivulets of information of 
a different kind. I am sensible that 
this practice cannot now be esta- 
blished to the same extent in Eng- 
land, on account of the length of the 
service ; but might not these lectures 
be occasionally substituted for sermons, 
by our clergy, with considerable ad- 
vantage to their flocks ? Whoever is 
conversant with the works of Chryso- 
stom, the magnanimous vatrioeeh of 
Constantinople, must know that by 
him this mode of instruction was fre- 
quently used. It was adopted by Dr. 
Colet, the celebrated Dean of St. 
Paul’s, and has lately been revived 
with considerable effeet by Dr. Por- 
teus, the present respectable Bishop of 
London. This method may not afford 
such opportunities for elegant compo- 
sition and animated eloquence as the 
preaching of sermons, but it requires 
more learning, and promises to be 
more beneficial to the hearers. It 
will be contended that “ the pure 
milk of the word” is now distributed 
to the people by the lessons, but I 
must be of opinion that something 
more ts necessary. The lessons are 
not heard much oftener than two and 
fity times in the course of the year by 
the generality ; nor can they be welt 
understood without explanation. 
Again, it may be objected that ill- 
informed, heretical, or enthusiastic 
clergymen may mislead their hearers 
by erroneous and false explications. 
Such is the unfortunate condition of 
human nature in this imperfect state, 
that there is no improvement that can 
be proposed, which may not be 
attended with some inconveniences. 
The first part of this objection how- 
ever cannot, with any propriety, be 
urged by our ecclesiastical rulers, on 
whose recommendation a more gene- 
ral adoption of the expository mode of 
preaching would chiefly depend : it 
being tn their power to exclude, from 
the ministerial office, such as shall prove 
to be incapable of fulfilling so impor- 
tant a braneh of its duties, as that of 
expounding the Scriptures. But I do 
not think it necessary to rest on this 
argumentum ad hominem. TI believe 


that, in, point of fact, the Church of 
England is at present the most learned 
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Church tn the world, though at the 
came time | am by no means blind to 
her faults, which are well known to 
her best friends. 

As to the second part of the objec- 
tion which respects such clergymen 
as are heretical or fanatical, lanswer; 
that I know no better antidote against 
heresy, enthusiasm, fanaticisin, and 
superstition, than 
scriptural knowledge; to promote 
which, 1 have written this letter ac- 
cording to the humble measure of my 
capacity. Jam, &c. 

J. MONTICOL. 


On the Character of Socrates. 


the diffusion of 
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P. S. Perhaps some of your corre- 
spondents may be able to inform your 
readers, how far the expounding of 
the Scriptures is practised in the 
Greek Church, and in the Protestant 
churches on the Continent. I do not 
know whether it is much attended to 
by that very numerous sect called 
Methodists, as ] am not in the habit 
of frequenting their meetings.—Some 
account of the state of religion and 
morals at Rome, and in the Ecele- 
siastical States, would be very grati- 
fying at this remarkable era. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I am well convinced that Margaret 
Jobnson’s correspondent, C. J. Hi. ts 
an intelligent and learned young man: 
and, I doubt not, possessed of sound 
piety as well as learning: from whose 
letters, many of the readers of your 
Miscellany, as well as myself, have 
derived both pleasure and profit. He 
expresses himself, in general, in a 
clear and perspicuous manner ; and 
his sentiments accord with the word 
of God. Yet there is one expression 
in his letter, (p. 149, March) which 
I could wish him to explain. He there 
asserts, that the mild spirit. of 5So- 
crates differed as widely from the 
mildness of St. John, as pride differs 
from humility.” I should suppose the 
assertion applies to the principle, ra- 
ther than tothe manner in which their 
mildness was expressed. If it be the 
natural disposition to which the goou 
lady’s correspondent alludes, the apus- 
tle certainly had greatly the advan- 
tage of the philosopher ; the temper 
of the former being naturally mild and 
placid, whilst that of the latter was 
peevish and irritable. But I should 
rather suppose, from the subject of 
that gentieman’s letter, that the allu- 
sion is made to the change, gvhich 
took place in each, after they arrived 
ata maturity of understanding. I ap- 
prehend, that C. J. H. allows a change 
in St. John, as well as in Socrates ; 
and that he attributes that to the power 
of divine grace whilsi he confines 
this to the influence of philosophy. 
Now, this is the interesting point, 
which I would entreat hjm to explain: 


for I, as well as some others, have 
charitably hoped, that Socrates (thouen 
a heathen) was under the influence of 
the spiritot God; and that the change 
wrought in him was ot divine opera- 
tion. 
‘“That this philosopher (says the 
author of An Historic Defence of Ex- 
perimental Religion) believed, as far 
as could be expected in a heathen, 
the doctrine of divine influences, is 
unquestionable. For we find him po- 
sitively asserting, that virtue cometh 
not from nature, nor from [human] 
teaching ; but by a divine power. We 
are born indeed for this, hut without 
it.” And again, atter making some 
further quotations to the same effect, 
from Plato and Xenophon, respecting 
their great masier, he says, ‘‘Suca 
sentiments as these led the celebrated 
Justin Martyr to say, that Socrates 
was inspired by the divine Locos, the 
Son of God ; and procured the enco- 
miums of St. Augustine.” And, Mr. 
Addison, (Spec. Vol, iii. No. 213.) in- 
troducing the following words of So- 
crates into his paper, iFhether or no 
God will approve of my actions, ] 
Know not ; but this 1 am sure of, that 
{ have at all times made it my endea- 
vour to please him, and I have a zood 
hope, that this my endeavour will be 
acceptable to him, thus concludes : 
“ We find in these words of that great 
man, the habitual good intention, 
which I would here inculcate, and 
with which that divine philosopher al- 
ways acted. I shal! only add, that 
Srasmus, who was an unbigotted Ro- 
man Catholic, was so much trans- 
ported with this passage of Socrates, 
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that he could scarcely forbear looking 
upon him as a saint, and desiring him 
to prav for him; or as that learned 
and ingenious writer has expressed 
himself in a much more lively man- 
ner: ‘When. I! reflect on such a 
speech, pronounced by such a_per- 
son, | can hardly torbear crying out, 
Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis, O holy 
Socrates, pray tor us’.” 


B. V. 


- Te — 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


THe evils of a procrastinating spirit 
are universally acknowledged. ‘There 
is perhaps no vice which is more tre- 
quently confessed and lamented by 
those who are guilty of it: and vet 
scarcely any vice maintains so wide 
and undisturbed a prevalence in the 
world. The experience I have had 
of its baneful effects, both in my own 
case and in that of others, nas often 


led me to project an address to you - 


the subiect. And unquestionably, 
experience alone formed a suflicie be 
qualific ation for the task, there would 
be no presumption in suc ‘han atte mpt. 
Feeling however that 1 want the 
faculty of giving a popular shape to 
the knowledge which I have unhap- 
pily obtained on this point, the exist- 
ence of my project would probably 
never have been known either to you 
or to your readers, had I not lately 
met with a work which exposes the 
evil effects of prac rastination with 
much spirit and effect. The work to 
whieh 1 allude is intitled, ‘€ Popular 
Tales,” by Miss Edgeworth. From 
this work, with your permission, | 
mean to draw, for the use of the 
readers of the Christian Observer, two 
striking exemplifications ofthe dange T 
ot indulging the vicious propensity 
in question - one of them of a some- 
what ludicrous, the other of a more 
tragical description. 

But betore | proceed to give you 
these extracts, permit me to observ e, 
that I am far trom being an uniform 
admirer of Miss lidgeworth’ Sw ritings. 
‘They are in ge neral of a class little 
calculated to mend mankind ; for al- 
though they frequently contain sug- 
gestions W hich may be converted to a 
valuable purpose, vet they are so tho- 
rougiily destitute of any tincture of 
religion, that their effect, on the 
whole, must 1 apprehend be injurious. 
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It remained for that Lady to produce 
an elaborate work on education, in 
which all reference to religious prin- 
ciple should be systematically exclud- 
ed. An apology indeed is attempted 
for this omission. It is alleged not to 
proceed from indifference to religion, 
but from a fear, amidst the great di- 
versities of religious belief, of offend- 
ing the prejudices cf her readers, by 
obtruding on them her own views of 
that subject. This, Mr. Editor, appears 
to meavery suspicious plea. I question 
whether any one who feels the import- 
ance of religious truth could reason and 
act as this Lady has done, and my sus- 
picions have been not a little confirm- 
ed by some circumstances in the work 
before me, where tho’ religious topics 
are cautiously avoided, yet the name 
ot the Deity is often brought forward 

vith a levity and profaneness, which 
must disgust and shock every pious 
ear. All such expressions [ have 
torborne to transeribe; nor do I sup- 
pose that either you or your readers 
will deem the interest of the tale dimi- 
nished by their omission. 

The tale is a long one, nor will 
be necessary toanalyze it, in order to 
enable your readers to feel the force 
of the extracts which I mean to give. 
Suffice it tosay, that Mr. Basil Lowe, 
atter his inveterate habits of procras- 
tination had produced a variety of se- 
rious inconveniences as well as un- 
availing resolutions of amendment, is 
placed as a clerk in the counting-house 
of Mr. Croft, a merchant of Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Lowe thus proceeds with 
his story. 

‘“No one could be more assiduous 
than 1 was for ten days; and I per- 
ceived that Mr. Croft, though it was 
not his Custom to praise, was well sa- 
tished with my diligence. Unluckily 
on the eleventh day, I put off in the 
morning making out an invoice which 
he left for me todo: and I was per- 
suaded in the evening to go out with 
voung Mr. Hudson. I had expressed, 
in conversation with him, some Cu- 
riosity about the American frog con- 
certs, of which Thad read in modern 
books of travels extraordinary ac- 
counts. Mr. Hudson persuaded m 
to accompany him to a swamp a 
some miles distance from Philade!- 
phia, to hear one of these concerts. 
The perlormance lasted some tine, 
and it was late before we returned to 
town. | went to bed tired; 


and 
waked in the 


morning with a cold 
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which I had caught by standing sO 
long in the swamp. [lay an hour after 


1 was called in hopes of getting rid of 


my cold. When I was at last up and 
dressed, I recollected my invoice, and 
resolved to do it the first thing after 
breakfast ; 
till 1 had leoked for some lines in Ho- 
mer’s “ Battle ofthe Frogsand Mice.” 
There was no Homer, as you may 
guess, in. Mr. Croft's house, and | 
went to a bookseller’s to borrow one. 
He had Pope’s Iliad and Odyssey 

but no Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
| walked over halt the town in search 
of it. Atlength [ found it; and was 
returning in try mph with Homer in 
each pocket, when at the door of Mir. 
Crott’s house I found half a dozen 
porters with heavy loads upon their 
backs. ‘ Where are you going, my 
good fellows?’ said I. ‘ ‘Tothe quay, 
Sir, with the cargo tor the Betsev.’— 
‘Stop,’ cried J, ‘ can’t you stop a mi- 
nuter I thought the Betsey was not 
to sail till to-morrow: stop a minute.’ 
‘No, Sir,’ said they, ‘ that we can’t, 
tor the captain bade us make what 
haste we could to the quay to load 
her. J ran into the house. ‘The 
captain of the Betsey was bawling in 


the hall with his hat on the back of 


his head: Mr. Crott on the landing 
place of the warehouse stairs, with 
open letters in his hand; and two or 
three of the under clerks were running 
different ways with pens in their 
mouths. § Mr. Basil, the invoice! 

exclaimed all the clerks at once, the 
moment I made 


my appearance. 

Mr. Basi! Lowe, the invoice and 
the copy, if you please,’ repeated 
Mr. Croft. We have sent three 


messengers after you. Very extraor- 
dinary to go out at this time of the 
day, and not even to leave word 
Mi bere you were to be found. Here’s 
the captain of the Betsey has been 
Ww aiting this half hour for the invoice. 
Well, Sir, will you go for it now: 
and at the same time bring me the 
copy, to inclose in this letter to our 
correspondent by post.’ [stood pe- 


trifed. ‘ Sir, —the invagce !—Sir—I 
forget it entirely !— ‘ You remem- 
ber it now, Sir, I suppose. Keep 


your apologies till we have leisure. 
The invoices, if you please.’—* ‘The 
invoices! Sir, J beg ten thousand 
pardons: they are not drawn out.’ — 
‘Not drawn _out—im possible» said 
Mr. Croft. ‘then Pim off,’ cried 
the captain, ai a tremendous outh. 
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‘ Tcan’t wait another tideforany clerk 
breathing.’—‘ Send back the porters, 
captain, if you please.’ said Mr. Crott, 
coolly, ‘the whole cargo must be 
unpacked. 1 took it for granted, Mr. 
Basil, that you bad drawn the invoice 
according to order yesterday morn- 
ing, and of course the goods were 
packed in the evening. I was cer- 
tainly wrong in taking it for granted 
that you would be punctual. A man 
of business should take not! ing tor 
granted, ‘This is a thing that will not 
occur to me again as long as I live!’ 
{ poured torth expressions of contri- 
tion; but apparently unmoved by 
them, and without anger or impa- 
tience in his manner, he turned from 
me as soon as the porters came back 
with the goods, and ordered them all 
to be unpacked and replaced m the 
warehouse. 1 was tru:y concerned,— 

berieve you spent vourevening yes- 


erday wiih young Mr. Hudson,’ said 
he, returning t me. ‘ Yes, Sir—I 
am sincerely sorry.’—* Sorrow in 
these cases Goes no good, Sir,’ inter- 
rupted he. ‘ [ thou lt had suffi- 
ciently warned you of the danger of 
forming that intimacy. Midnight ca- 
rousing will not do tor men of busi- 
ness, a ES arous ing, Sir!’ said I, 


‘Give me leave to assure you, that 
we were not carousing. We were 
only at a frog concert.’ Mir. Croft, 
who had at least suppressed his dis- 
pleasure tll now, looked absolutely 
anery. He thought ] was making a 
joke of him. When I convinced him 
that [ was in earnest, he changed from 
anver to astonishment, with a large 
mixture ot contempt in his nasal 
muscles. ‘ A frog concert!’ repeated 
he. ‘ Andis it possible that any man 
could neglect an invoice merely to 
hear a parcel ot frogs croaking ina 
swamp?! Sir, you will never do in a 
mercantile house.’ He walked of to 
the warehouse, and leit me half mor- 
tified and halt provoked. From this 
time torward ‘all hopes trom Mr. 
Croft’s friendship were at an end.” 
The second extract which I shall 
make, 1s of a far more affecting kind. 
Mr. Lowe after some time finds him- 
self in very different circumstances, 
and becomes both a husband and a 
father. His only son is moculated 
tor the small-pox, which however did 
not take yor t. His wite EXPFessi ng 
much anxiety to have him inoculated 
a second time, he answers, “ Un- 
doubtedly, my dear; undoubtedly, 
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but [ will ask Dr. ’s opinion this 
day, and be guided by that. I shall 
see him at dinner, he has promised to 
dine with us.’ Some accident pre- 
vented him from coming; and [ 
thought of writing to him the next day, 
but afterwards put it off. Lucy came 
again into my study, where she was 
sure to find me in the morning. ‘ My 
dear,’ said she, ‘ do you recollect that 
you desired me to defer inoculating 
our little boy till you could decide 
whether it be best to inoculate him 
mn the common way or the vaccine?’ 
‘Yes, my dear, I recollect it per- 
fectly well: I am much inclined to 
the vaccine. My friend Mr. L. has 
had all his children vaccined, and [ 
just wait to see the effect.—*‘ Oh my 
love,’ said Lucy, ‘do not wait any 
longer, for vou know we run a terri- 
ble risk of his catching the small-pox 
every day, every hour.’2—‘ We have 
run that risk and escaped for these 
three years past,’ said I, ‘ and in my 
opinion the boy has had the small- 
pox.—* So Mr. and Mrs. Nun 
thought; and you see what has hap- 
pened. Remember our boy was in- 
oculated bv the same man. I am 
sure, ever since Mr. Nun mentioned 
this, I never take little Basil out to 
walk; I never see him in a shop; I 
never have him in the carriage with 
me, without being in terror. Yester- 
day a woman came to the coach door 
with a child in her arms, who had a 
breaking out in his face. I thought it 
was the small-pox, and was so terri- 
fied that 1 had scarcely strength or 
presence of mind enough to draw up 
the glass. Our little boy was leaning 
out of the door to give a halfpenny to 
the child.’—‘ My love,’ said I, * do 
not alarm yourself soterribly, the boy 
shall be inoculated to-morrow.’— 
‘ To-morrow! Oh, my dearest love, 
do not put it off till to-morrow,’ said 
Lucy, ‘ let him be inoculated to-day.’ 
‘Well, my dear, only keep your 
mind easy, and he shall be inocu- 
jated to-day, if possible; surely you 
must know I love the boy as well as 
you do, and am as anxious about him 
as you can be.’—‘ I am sure of it, my 
love, said Lucy, ‘] meant no re- 
proach. But since you have decided 
that the boy shall be vaccined, let us 
send directly for the surgeon and have 
it done, and then he will be sate.’ 
She caught hold of the bell cord to 
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ring for a servant. I stopped her. 
‘No, my dear, don’t ring,’ said I, 
‘for the men are both out. I have 
sent one to the library for the new 
letters on education, and the other to 
the rational toy-shop for some things 
I want for the child.’—*‘ Then if the 
servants are out, I had better walk to 
the surgeon, and bring him back with 
me.’-—‘ No, my dear, said I, ‘I 
must see Mr. L.’s children first, Lam 
going out immediately; I will call 
upon them; they are healthy chil- 
dren; we can have the vaccine in- 
fection from them, and | will ino- 
culate the boy myself.’-—Lucy submit- 
ted. I take a melancholy pleasure in 
doing her justice, by recording every 
argument that she used, and every 
persuasive word that she said to me 
upon this occasion. I am anxious to 
shew that she was not in the least to 
blame. I alone am guilty: I alone 
ought to have been the sufferer. It 
will scarcely be believed—I can hard- 
ly believe it myself, that, afier all 
Lucy said to me, I delayed two 
hours, and staid to finish making an 
extract from Rousseau’s Emilius be- 
tore I set out. When I arrived at 
Mr. L.’s the children were just gone 
out to take an airing, and I could not 
see them. A few hours may some- 
times make all the difference between 
happiness and misery. I put off till 
the next day the inoculation of my 
child! “In the mean time a coachman 
came to be hired. My boy was play- 
ing about the room, and as I after- 
wards recollected, went close up to 
the man, and, while I was talking, 
stood examining a grevhound upon 
his buttons. I asked the coachman 
many questions, and kept him for 
some time in the room. Just as [ 
agreed to take him into my service, 
he said he could not come to live with 
me till the next week, because one of 
his children was tll of the smali pox. 
These words struck me to the heart. 
I hada dreadful presentiment of what 
was to follow. I remember starting 
trom my seat, and driving the man 
out of the house with violent menaces. 
My boy, poor innocent victim, fol- 
lowed, trying to pacify me, and hold- 
ing me back by the skirts of my coat. 
I caught him upin my arms. I could 
not kiss him: I felt as if I was-his 
murderer. J] set him down again: 
indeed I trembled so violently that 
I could not hold him. The child ran 


for his mother.—I cannot dwell! on 
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these things. Our boy sickened the 
next day, and the next week died in 
his mother’s arms.” 

[am unwilling, Mr. Editor, to close 
my communication, without remind- 
ing your readess that the moral which 
these extracts inculcate 1s one of the 
very first importance: I shall be dis- 
appointed, therefore, shouid they have 
no other effect than to amuse a few va- 
cant minutes. Let it be remembered, 
that a procrastinating spirit, whatever 
shape it may happen to take, and to 
whatever objects it may happen to be 
particularly directed, is wholly op- 
posed to the spirit and temper of 
Christianity, and cannot fail to be 
productive of evil. The Christian is 
commanded to be diligent in business. 
But it is not.merely as it affects the 
shop or the farm, or as ittends to the 
ambarrassment of accounts, or the 
loss of health, that I deprecate the in- 
dulgence of a procrastinating spirit. 
The procrastinator will haveto answer 
for the opportunities of doing good 
which he has lost; for the misery 
which he has perpetuated by his neg- 
lecting to administer relief, when re- 
lief was in his power; for the pangs 
which he has inflicted on some de- 
pendent who looks for his promised 
interference, but looks in vain. ‘These 
load him with an awlul responsibili- 
ty: and yet there are consequences, 
still more tremendous, which may be 
incurred through the prevalence of 
this noxious propensity. Under its 
influence self-examination and private 
prayer, however indispensable they 
are to the health of the soul, may be 
postponed, trom considerations of the 
most triflingimport. The great work 
of repentance may, in lhke manner, 
be deferred: alas! how often, and 
how fatally is it deferred! till, at 
length, no place 1s found for it. ‘‘ To- 
day,” saith the Alinighty, ‘ if ye will 
hear my voice, harden not your 
hearts.”—** Behold now is the accept- 
ed time, behold now is the day of 
salvation.” These dreamers hear the 
declaration, and reply, ‘* t@morrow.” 
But before the projected “ morrow” 
comes, their sun has set in darkness, 
never moretorise. God has ‘* sworn 
1 his wrath thatthey shawl never enter 
into rest.” . , 

1 will conclude with afew words of 
exhortation drawn from a divine 
source, which I earnestly pray that 
God by his Spirit may deeply impress 
on the minds of all who read them. 


““ Withhold not good from them to 
whom it is due, when it is in the 
power of thine hand to doit ;”"—** re- 
deeming the time, because the days 
are evil.”—‘* Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might; 
tor there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, 
Whither thou goest.”’ 
PARTICEPS CRIMINIS. 


a 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Yue first thing that every good reader 
of a periodical! publication undertakes 
onthe arrival of bis literary feast, is to 
examine the answers at the end of the 
book addressed to E. O. and K. M. 
and X. Y. Z., and all the other cape 
tals of alphabetical emimence, which 
supply the List of Correspondents. 
This 1s not the precise mode, perhaps, 
which a Gibbon or a Wakefield or 
such Helluones Librorum would think 
it expedient to adopt; but im despite 
of gravity and hard speeches I con- 
end that it answers several purposes 
of much moment to an inquisitive 
reader. I am one of those who love 
better on the whole to reason than to 
read; and you would hardly believe 
how much toil and trouble I have 
escaped from reviews and magazines 
by consulting that infallible barome- 
ter of disposition and sentiment, the 
page atthe end. I learn trom it two 
things: Ist. ‘The nature of the work 
itself; and, 2dly, The various charac- 
ters of those who contribute to it. 
Judging by this admirable criterion, 
I was even at first sight disposed ta 
think favourably of you; nor has my 
subsequent experience produced any 
change of opinion; your answers are 
neither circuitous nor dogmatical; it 
seems no small part of your study, as 
much as lieth in you, to live peacea- 
bly with all men ; and when you are 
compelled to reject a paper, which is 
offered for insertion, you give your 
reasons with meckness and modera- 
tion. The principle I heartily ap- 
prove, but I ebject to the manner of 
its execution. In the first place the 
thing is done partially; and in the 
second injudiciously. Iscarcely need 


to undertake a formal proof that your 
rule is partial in its operation; for 
Inany writers are rejected without 
any attempt to convince them of their 
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errors, and with no other satisfaction 
than a general remark, that their con- 
tributions do not suit the nature of 
your work. You will, perhaps, tell 
me, that a regular answer to every 


Correspondent, whom you disap- 
prove, would occupy all your pages : 
now this confirms me in my second 
position, that you manage the bust- 
ness ayudrciously. I can point out a 
method by which you may, in the 
most convincing and satisfactory way, 
answer at least three hundred in a 
page. I need not inform a man of 
vour learning, that the endowments 
and qualities of the mind are intimate- 
ly connected with the existence of 
external things: the effect of a cold 
day or a foggy atmosphere who has 
iot experienced? Dr. Johnson, I 
think, observes of one of the poets, 
that if he had not so much fire as Pin- 
dar he had at least as much smoke; 
who does not immediately discover, 
that the Greek kept a good blaze on 
his hearth, whilst the house of our 
modern Pindar was rumed by chimn- 
nies on a bad construcuon? We 
havecertainly lostthis one bard of emi- 
nence at least, because he did not 
happen to live in the days of Count 
Rumtord. 

Now if things so apparently uncon- 
nected with the mterial man can ex- 
ert this oppressive influence on the 
powers of the mind; 1f a Baeotian at- 
mosphere is suthcient to stupiiy a 
whole nation of ‘Thebans ; I maintain 


a fortiori and here rests the pith of 
my argument, that the vagaries of 


your correspondents do not arise from 
any disorder in the mind itself, but 
are to be charged principally upon 
that foreign substance, which comes 
most nearly in contact withthe mind, 
l mean the body. Upon the whole 
body? No; upon that part only with- 
out which a man can neither read nor 
write nor think : let the legs and arms 
stand entirely acquitted: they are as 
little in fault as the clippings of our 
beards or the parings of our nails. 
The seat of mischief, Sir, 1 assure 
vou, lies more especially in that exter- 
nal thing called the head; and you 
would do more service tO an inju- 
dicious author by inferring the state 
of his head trom the nature of his ar- 
gument, than by a volume in refuta- 
tiot. ‘The.head is a compound of cu- 


rious structure; and unless the several 
parts which compose it are of a pro- 
per magnitude and density, well fit- 


ted and nicely combined, you may 
moralize for a month, and the sub- 
ject of your strictures will continue as 
sagacious as ever ; the fault lies in the 
machinery; and an explanation of the 
disease will at the same time point 
out the remedy. Commen language 
affords several terms which are high- 
ly appropriate; for example: you re- 
ceive from A. B. a paper, which is 
dull but seutentious, not rising to the 
dignity of genius, nor absolutely sink- 
ing into folly; whilst C. D. is smooth 
and voluble, with much plausibility 
but little meaning: how would you 
characterize the authors in a single 
word: | will tell you: A. B. is a 
blockhead: C. D. is a paper-scull. 
And what regimen is good for block- 
heads and paper-sculls? the former 
gentleman should determine never to 
put pen to paper except in clear wea- 
ther, and on the summit of Snowdon 
or Ben-Lomond: whereas the latter, 
if he could not be accommodated 
with a coal-pit, should pursue his re- 
searches at the bottom of a cellar. 
Again, E. F. proceeds like an arti- 
ficer who has got good tools but can- 
not direct them; he possesses ability, 
but his theories are fanciful and his 
conclusions lame and impotent: G. 
Hl. on the contrary, ples you with 
abundance of good axioms; but his 
talent does not consist in making 
much use of them: how are these 
writers to be admonished of their 
faults? E. F. is light-headed, and G. 
H. ‘sa sapscull: let E. F. employ him- 
self in hard manual labour for nine 
weeks on a low diet, before he pre- 
sume again to blot a white sheet ; and 
G. H. be regularly supplied at the 
Royal Institution with large doses of 
Chemical Brandy *, and never write 
without a blister by the side of each 
ear. ‘Thus would you rescue many 
an honest wel!-meaning man trom er- 
ror and absurdity, and by a judicious 
description of his case convert him 
into a useful and rational being. The 
happy copiousness of our language 
will leave you at no loss for woids 
sufficicitivy descriptive; those which 
I have already selected, with a few 
of their synonimes, will be of exten- 
sive application. ‘The method is very 
concise, and possesses the rare merit 
of being intelligible to the meanest 
capacity. 


* Called in the new Nomenclature, V:- 
trous Oxide Gas. 
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But cases may arise, which, how- 
ever bad in themselves, require a dif- 
ferent treatment. 

It is reported of Milton, that at cer- 
tain seasons of the year his poetical 
powers entirely forsook him ; if we may 
believe Philips, his vein never happily 
flowed but from the autumnal to the 
vernal equinox ;_ this towering genius 
suffered as severely from the heat of a 
few summer months as a red-breast 
suffers from a snow drift. Had this 


boast of England been a native of 


3engal, the ignominious punishment 
which tradition states him to have 
suffered in Cambridge, would have 
produced little impression on a skull 
so miserably spoiled by the climate ; 


I question whether all the flogging of 


Asia could have taught him his let- 
ters. On what principle can men in 
these degenerate days claim an ex- 
emption from the operation of those 
causes which disturbed the impetus 
of Milton’s mind ? Iam not ignorant 
of the adage ‘‘ Sapiens dominabitur 
astris,” but an adage is of little ac- 
count when it stands oppused to fact 
and experience. Do we not every 
day hear men of sense and discretion 
virtually acknowledge their inability 
to govern the stars, whilst they ad- 
mit the powerful effect of planetary 
influence ? Beyond all question, Sir, 
if you live in the world, you must per- 
petually hear your friends blessing or 
reviling “‘ their stars,” as if not only 
the efforts of their own minds but the 
whole series of terrestrial events were 


in avowed subjection to the host of 


heaven. Some geniuses are absolute- 
ly trozen by the blasts of December ; 
‘the genial current of the soul ” is ar- 
rested in its course and will flow no 
longer: whilst others, during the pre- 
valence of the summer suns, and the 
heat of the dog-days, soften into sen- 
timent and dissolve in sensibility. 
Since then genius is often fettered by 
geography, and understanding de- 
pends on the weather, if authors of 
this class are determined to brave all 
seasons of the year, and, in gontempt 
alike of lunar and planetary domina- 
tion, to write and write and write, let 
the former repair to Lisbon, and the 
latter to the Orkneys; but tor your 
purpose it will be sufficient to inform 
Leila that you will hope for her fa- 
vours when she_ has finished her 
Christmas cake, and promise Juvenis 
an insertion in August. 
Crrist. Opserv. No. 43. 
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Iam, Sir, from the loftiest garret 
in my house, 

Your’s, &c. 


A. B, 


_———— a —— 


FRAGMENTS. 
** BE NOT WEARY IN WELL DOING.” 


Tue following extract from Ockley’s 
Conquest of Syria, Persia, and Egypt, 
by the Saracens, may afford an use- 
tul lesson to Christians. Caled, their 
general, had just before returned from 
single combat with the general of the 
Romans, whom he had taken cap- 
tive. Caled having taken care of his 
prisoner, changed his horse, and took 
a fresh one which the governor of 
l'admor had presented him with, and 
went into the field again. Derar de- 
sired him to stay behind. ‘* For,” 
says he “you have tired yourself 
with fighting with this dog. There- 
fore rest yourself a little, and let me 
go.” To which Caled answered, 
“*O Derar! we shall rest in the world 


to come. He that labours to-day shal} 
rest to-morrow.” 


DR. HEYLIN. 


Lachard, in his History of England, 
states some curious facts with respect 
to Dr. Peter Heylin’s History of the 
Reformation, with which it may be 
usetul, for those who regard that 
writer as an oracle, to be acquainted, 
King James the Second, cars ieekied. 
‘““ had valiantly withstood many a 
shock from his mother and other Po- 
pish Zealots, but at length yielded, as 
they tell us, to a peculiar accident, 
his reading of Dr. Heylin’s History of 
the Reformation, where the lust of 
Henry VIII, the ambition of the 
Duke of Somerset, the policy of Queen 
Elizabeth, and the avarice of those 
who had seized the Church Lands, 
gave hima mortal aversion to the Re- 
formation itself, and brought him over 
to the contrary party.” The Duchess 
of York also, ‘‘ who had lived a firm 
and zealous member of the Church of 
England, was in the time of her long 
weakness, importuned and overpow- 
ered to declare herself a Roman Ca- 
tholic : and she left a paper, written 
not long before her death, in which 
she attributed her conversion chiefly 
to the reading Dr. Heylin’s History of 
the Reformation.” 

8H 
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HYMN COMPOSED BY DR- HAWKESWORTH, 
ABOUT A MONTH BEFORE HIS DEATH. 


IMPORTANT CONCESSIONS OF BOLING- 
BROKE. 


‘‘ No religion,” said that deistical 
nobleman, ‘‘ ever appeared in the 
world, whose er 3 tendency was 
so much directed to promote the peace 
and happiness of mankind as Christi- 
anity. No system can be more sim- 
ie and plain than that of natural re- 
igion, as it stands in the Gospel! ‘The 
system of religion which Christ pub- 
lished, and his evangelists recorded, 
is a complete system to all the pur- 
poses of religion natural and revealed. 
Christianity, as it stands in the Gospel, 
contains not only a complete but a 
very plain system of religion. The 
Gospel is, in all cases, one continued 
lesson of the strictest morality, of jus- 
tice, of benevolence, and of univer- 
sal charity.” 


In sleep’s serene oblivion laid, 
I safely pass’d the silent night, 

At once I see the breaking shade, 
And drink again the morning light. 


New born I bless the waking hour, 
Once more with awe rejoice to be; 

My conscious soul resumes her power, 
And springs, my gracious God, to thee. 


O guide me through the various maze, 
My doubtful feet are doom’d to tread ; 

And spread thy shield’s protecting blaze, 
When dangers press around iny head. 


A deeper shade will soon impend, 
A deeper sleep may eyes oppress : 

Yet still thy strength shall me defend, 
Thy goodness still shall deign to bless. 


That deeper shade shall fade away, 

That deeper sleep shall leave my eyes: 
Thy light shall give eternal day! 

Thy love the rapture of the skies. 
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Baptismal Faith explained. A Sermon, 
preached before the University of 
Cambridge, April 8, 1804. By the 
Rev. Rosert Tyrwuitr, M. A. of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Lon- 
don, Mawman. 1804. 4to. pp. 20. 
Price Is. 

Tuis Sermon on Matt. xxviii. 19., but 

which comprehends within its argu- 

ment the whole of the three last 
verses of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 1s an 
attempt to prove, according to the 
author’s representation, that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity has no more foun- 
dation in the form of baptism pre- 
scribed by our Lord, than the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation has in the 
form in which the other sacrament 
was instituted. Mr. Tyrrwhitt, how- 
ever, professes, that he does not mean 
to insinuate any comparison between 
these doctrines, or to affirm the truth 
or falsehood of either His renuncia- 
tion of the common opinion upon this 
subject he founds upon the simplicity 
of the positive institutions of Christi- 
anity. The object of the author is to 
discover, by means of his interpreta- 
tion of the Scripture in question, 

‘that faith which is made necessary 

by Christ and his Apostles, to entitle a 

person to the name and privileges of a 

Christian.” It is, in fact, an attempt 


to ascertain the minimum of faith 
compatible with the Christian charac- 
ter and claim. 

Our author has, not improperly, 
distinguished the three verses, of 
which his text is the middle, into 
three particulars, our Saviour’s asser- 
tion of his own authority ; a commis- 
sion to the Apostles founded on that 
authority ; and a promise of suitable 
— and support in the execution 
of it. 

As soon as Mr. Tyrwhitt has dis- 
Charged the sober office of division, 
his passion for simplifying begins to 
take its free range. And its first ef- 
fect is to limit the large assertion of 
our Saviour, that all power was given 
unto him both in heaven and in earth, 
to a dominion over the whole human 
race, exclusive of any other world 
superior or inferior. ‘This inference 
he grounds upon the restraining in- 
fluence of the commission, which was 
only to baptize all nations. If this 
argument, from a supposed connec- 
tion, affects any of our readers, we 
think it will be from some other cause 
than its simplicity, or even its intelli- 
gibility. One circumstance of im- 


portance, however, it seems to disco- 
ver, and that is, that the simplifying 
process of Mr. Tyrwhitt is nothing 
more than the lowering of the sense ot 
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a passage upon mere conjecture. But 
has Mr. Tyrwhitt so little acquaint- 
ance with the New Testament Scrip- 
tures as not to know, that dominion is 
frequently ascribed to our Saviour in 
heaven, literally understood, as well 
as in earth? We would recommend 
to his consideration the following as 
sages, Acts il. 33.; Eph. 1. 10. ; Phil. 
ii 10. ; Col. 1. 16.3; Heb. i. 4. ‘They 
are referred to by Grotius for this 
very purpose, and their number might 
be increased. 

Our author, however, seems to 
have discovered a mine in his connect- 
ing system of argumentation ; for af- 


ter having reduced the authority of 


our Saviour in the manner above- 
mentioned, he employs this authority, 


so reduced, to limit the very form of 


baptism in the names of the three 
persons of the Trinity, to the requisi- 
tion of a faith in the dominion of only 
the second of those divine persons. 
“Tt was a faith on ihe Son of God, on 
the evidence or testimony of the Spi- 
rit of God: it was a confession that 
God had anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost and with power.” 
This, we presume, is intended for a 
simple interpretation. Simple, how- 
ever, Or otherwise, it comes under a 
certain style of interpretation, which 
we have had occasion to remark be- 
fore, and which only requires, that the 

rincipal terms in any sentence should 

e introduced in some sense, and 
stand in some connection; the choice, 
Which is sufficiently ample, of the 
sense and connection remaining en- 
tirely with the interpreter. 

The next argument of our author is, 
since faith in Christ as the Messiah 
was the only condition, during his 
life, of becoming his disciples, what 
probable reason can be assigned, why, 
after his resurrection, the same faith 
should not be sufficient? We might 
answer, that the fact 1s a probable rea- 
son: others, agreeing with the fact, 
might be mentioned ; but we think 
this unnecessary. We shall content 
ourselves with observing, that had 
the Athanasian Creed beeff prescribed 
in form, the argument of our author 
would be equally valid. 

But Mr. Tyrwhitt has not yet done 
with his connections. 
his logical electricity is conveyed from 
One conductor to another; and it is 
difficult to see where it will end. We 
are taught, that there is a connection 

€tween baptism and the forgiveness 
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of sin, arising from a natural fitness 
in the former to represent the washing 
away of sin; and hence it is inferred 
that to baptize into any other name or 
doctrine than those of Christ, is a sort 
of language unknown to Scripture. 
This is not perfectly accurate. St. 
Paul, although he disclaims the fact 
respecting himself, yet supposes it pos- 
sible, 1 Cor. 1. 13.3; and the Israelites 
are said to have been baptized unto 
Moses, {| Cor. x. 2. The inconse- 
quence of some subsequent reasonings 
we shall not stay to exhibit. 

There is one passage, however, pp. 
15, 16, at which we cannot avoid 
stopping. ‘‘ He who believeth that 
asticle,” that Christ is ** the Son of 
God in the sense of Ruler and King, 
Saviour and Deliverer of mankind,” 
‘* and is baptized, is in a state of sal- 
vation, as he who believeth it not, 
remaineth under condemnation, and 
is accountable to God, not only for 
his other sins, but also for his unbe- 
lief.” This passage would lead any 
reader to imagine, that nothing more 
than a speculative assent is necessary 
to entitle a baptized person to the 
name and privileges of a Christian : 
and the mitigating language respect- 
ing the sin of unbelief can hardly be 
too severely censured, when, in so- 
lemn and unequivocal terms, we are 
told, that ‘‘ he who believeth not the 
Son, shall not see life ; but the wrath 
of God abideth on him ;” and in the 
very parallel passage in St. Mark’s 
Giind, to which Mr. Tyrwhitt evi- 
dently had an eye, our Lord affirms, 
re that believeth not shall be damn- 
e Rud 

Many passages in this sermon suffi- 
ciently discover the antipathy which 
the preacher bears to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, but the conclusion is full 
and decisive: we do not scruple, 
therefore, to denominate it a compo- 
sition properly and decisively Soci- 
nian. 

If the reader will now turn from 
this discourse, this simple interpreta- 
tion of the last commission of Christ, 
and consider the passage for himself, 
we satisfy ourselves he will be con- 
vinced, that the exclusive mention of 
the three divine persons of the Trini- 
ty, and their juxta-position, without 
any distinction, in so solemn an act as 
prescribing the form which introduces 
men into the Church of Christ, signi- 
fies something more t#an an acknow- 
ledgment of Christ as the Messiah ; 
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w of Roberson’s 


and that their argument is devoid nei- 
ther of simplicity, nor of force, who 
consider the doctrine of the Trinity 
as both referred to, and strongly con- 
firmed, by the form of baptism’ under 
discussion. ‘The known fact, that all 
the antient creeds were founded upon 
this form, will, in his mind, place 
this opinion upon an immoveable ba- 
sis; upon one, at least, which is not 


Revi 


likely to be overthrown by such ar- 
guments as we have been examining. 

We seriously lament that an unt- 
versity pulpit should be accessible to 
such doctrine ; and that the minds of 


young students, many of 
signe ‘d for the Ch urch, should be dis- 
tracted by displays ot dialectic dex- 
terity, which, if they produce no bad 
effect, certainly cannot produce a 
good one. 


them de- 
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The Duty of Volunteers. A Sermon, 
preached before the Birstall and 
Batley Volunteers, on their Appear- 
ance at Church in Uniform, on the 
22d Day of April, \SO+. By ee 
MOND Rogerson, M. A. Chaplai 
to th 1e Corps, late Fellow of f Mai a. 
len College, Cambridge. Publish- 
ed by Request. Huddersfield; and 
London. 180+. 8vo. pp. 40. 

tS well written sermon on 

Tim. ii. 3. Lhouw therefore endure 

as a good soldier og Jesus 

adapted to the o ccasion. The 
author is not chargeable with a fault, 
into which some divines 
fall, that of spiritualizing 

Scripture; for he has to a 

real soldier what the Apostie intends 

of the Christian soldier alone, tie 


real Christian, be his pro! fession what 
it may. This 


accom modation, how- 
ever, affords the advantage, 


i) Oe P 
CLesl, 


are apt to 
J le Nts 
} 


aj)! nhie 


er 


of which 


the preacher has availed himself, of 


giving a more easy 
ment of a 
cular. 

Mr. Roberson divides his subject 
into two heads: under the 
which he enquires into the occasions 
which call for the exercise of * hard- 
ness ;” and under the second, whether 
any motives can be offered at the pre- 
sent time, sufficient to induce a wise 
man to subj ect himself to be called 
upon to discharge the laborious duties 
of a soldier, and to su| pport him in 
the exercise of those duties. 

The occasions specified under the 


spiritual tmprove- 
subject in itself merely se- 


s Sermon on the Duty of Volunteers. 


first ot 
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first head are, the necessity of dis- 
cipline ; the necessity of union; the 
obligation in a soldier to obedience 
towards his superior officers ; the pri- 

vations, hardships, and temptations, 
arising therefrom, which he must en- 
counter in the camp; and the actual 
contest with the enemy. ‘The motives 
for the military preparation made by 
the country Mr. Roberson evinces to 
he suficient; and he successfully com- 
bats the opinion of those, w ho assert 
or would insinuate, that no adequate 
cause exists for the sacrifices and ex- 
ertions, which the nation is both mak- 
ing, and prepared to make. 

The following passage is spirited, 
and will give our readers a favoura- 
bie opinion of the powers of Mr. Ro- 
berson. 

** Listen not then to him 
Ignorance or 
zeal, 


who, through 
design, would damp your 
or put you off your guard: he may 
assume a confidence, or pretend intorma- 
tion, he may employ both argument and 
vidicule to make you suppose that your 
preparation is unnecessary , but he is con- 
tradicted by facts the most incontroverti- 
ble, the most impressive ; by the tone of 
crave and sober conversation; by the 
pubic declarat ons of ind:viduals; by the 
resolutions of public bodies ; by the gene- 
ral tnanimity ; by the voluntary sacrifice 
of time and labour to which they submit, 
who have engaged in tneir country’s de- 
fence ; by the cheerful contribution to the 
expeuses of their equipment and support ; 
and by the general movements of military 


bodies. He iseontr: idicte -d, by the 5'Oans 
of the oppressed nations around US 35 by 
the sighings of the prisoners ; by the spies 
allover Europe ; by the arrests in Baden, 
and the midnight murder at Vincennes— 
His own heart contradicts him ; and his 


lips quiver with fear, while he attempts to 
justify his avarice or perverseness, or, 
perhaps, he suffers his pride, like 
Satan, to urge him to oppose, because he 
ig not permitted to direct.”’ (pp. 21. 22.) 
We are happy to find, that Mr. 
Roberson decisively condemns Sun- 
day -drilling, and that the corps whom 
he addresses have not been induced 
by covetousness, the fear of man, or 
contempt of God, to prostitute the 
day, separated tor religious purposes, 
io a secutas and unnecessary em- 
ployment. We wish we could say 
the sam e of others, who have been 


seriously and repeatedly admonished 
upon the subject. 


while 
Vy ad at ; 
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The Life of Professor Gellert ; with a 


Course of Moral Lessons, delivered 
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by himin the University of Leipstck ; 
taken from a French T 
the original German. In Three Vo- 
lumes. By Mrs. Douctas, of Ed- 
nam-House. Printed for J. Haich- 
ard, Piccadilly, London; and Man- 
ners and Miller, Edinburgh. 1805. 

Biocrapuy, in itself an interesting 
and useful study, becomes peculiarly 
so, when we read the lives of those 
who have recommended religion by 
their writings, and adorned it by their 
practice. We thence learn that ge- 
nuine religion is not a barren, specu- 
lative principle, but the parent of the 
noblest and purest morality. Such 
is the general impression which re- 
sults from the work before us. 

We are informed in the preface, 
that the Life of Gellert is ‘‘ translated 
partly from an account of him prefix- 
ed to the French translation of his 
Moral Lessons, and partly from a 
French translation of it by the late 
Madame de la Fitz;” but in what 
manner these two works are combin- 
ed, who is the author of the German 
life, and from what source the parti- 
culars of the narrative have been col- 
lected, is not mentioned. From the 
work itself it appears that much infor- 
mation has been derived from Gel- 
lert’s own journal, and much from his 
nrivate letters. 

Christian F. Gellert, thethirdamong 
thirteen children, was born at Hay- 
nichen, in Saxony, in 1715. His fa- 
ther was second minister of the place; 
tulfilled the duties of his charge for 
hity years with exemplary zeal and 


fidelity; and died Dean at the age of 


seventy-five. His mother, 


by her 


precepts, impressed on the mind of 


her children the principles of piety ; 
and, by her example, conducted them 
to the practice of active virtue. She 
lived to see her eldest son, Frederic, 
principal commissary of the posts in 
Saxony; and her youngest, inspector 
of the mines at Frieburg. 

Christian Gellert received his first 
education at a public school at Meis- 
sen, where his friendship commenced 
with Gartner and Rabenef a friend- 
ship which much contributed to the 
happiness of his future life. At the 
age ot eleven he was employed in 
copying a multitude of documents, 
contracts, and judicial acts; an exer- 
cise which, in a less ardent mind, 
mignt have stifled the poetic spirit 
whch soon burst forth in Gellert. In 


ranslation of 
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his thirteenth year he wrote a poem 
on his father’s birth-day, which must 
have possessed considerable merit, as 
many could recite it by memory, and 
preferred it to his other composi- 
tions. 

Gellert went in 1754 to Leipsick, 
and studied there four years, when 
his father was obliged to recal him 
from inability to support the expense 
of maintaining him at the university, 
On his return home he began to 
preach; and his first attempt, which 
was very inauspicious, he thus relates 
in his memoirs. 

‘* It was at the age of fifteen, and in my 
native town, that 1 made the first essay of 
my eloquence. One of the citizens had 
requested me to be godfather to his child, 
which child died afew days after. I un- 
dertook his funeral sermon, though my fa- 
ther agreed rather unwillingly to my so 
doing. The child was to ve buried at 
noon; at eight in the morning [ began to 
compose my discourse, which was not 
completed till very late; I lost what time 
remained in composing an epitaph, and 
had but one hour to fix what I had just 
written inmy memory. However, I bold- 
ly enteredthe Church, and began my dis- 
course with much solemnity, and attained 
nearly to the third sentence. Suddenly 
my ideas became confused, and the pre- 
sumptuous orator found himself in a state 
of anxiety, from which it was difficult for 
him to recover. At length I had recourse 
to my papers, written in the form of a 
deed, on one iarge sheet; | unrolled it 
Slowly before the eyes of my audience, 
who were as much distarbed as myself; I 
placed it in my hat, and continued my dis- 
course with tolerable boldness.—Ardent 
youth! let my example teach thee to con- 
duct thyself with more prudence, I pre. 
sumed too much upon myself, I was pu- 
nished tur it, and I frequently afterwards 
deplored my foolish temerity; be wiser 
than I was!” (p. 13, 14) 

It is pleasing thus to see a man pro- 
fit by his errors, and even disclose 
them for the benefit of others; as the 
mariner marks im his chart the fata! 
sands on which his vessel struck. 
From this incident Gellert conceived 
a timidity, which he was never able 
to overcome, and which, together 
with bad health, weak lungs, and a 
memory not very firm, prevented 
him from becoming that ornament to 
the pulpit which his early attempts 
promised, and engaged him to em- 
ploy his talents in a different line. 

His limited circumstances did not 
allow him to devote his whole time to 
the cultivation of his own talents. In 
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1739 he undertook the care of several 
pupils; and, zealous in the discharge 
of this important duty, he trusted not 
to his own strength: he prayed for 
superior assistance. On the right em- 
ployment of the Sunday he justly laid 
particular stress; he considered it as 
‘an indispensable means, and the 
most useful of all, for quickening our 
progress in religion and piety;” he 
thought that ‘on our mode of em- 
; <4) > «<¢ 
ploying Sunday,” depended ‘the 
use we make of the week.” 

‘‘ Por on that day, he would say, to 
withdraw ourselves from all earthly occu- 
pations, to wake a serious examination of 
our hearts, to raise them to heaven, to 
nourish them with the truths founded on 
faith, is to fortify them for the whole week, 
to prepare ourselves for a faithful discharge 
of the duties of our calling. Amidst the 
tumult of the world, and the occupations 
of life, we too easily lose the sentiment of 
our weakness and misery, if we do not set 
apart a certain portion of time for medi- 
tating on our insufficiency, and on the 
power and goodness of God; on our no- 
thingness, and on hisgreatness. The bet- 
ter your dispositions, the more active 
your zeal in discharging your duties, the 
more secure you may think your progress 
in virtue, the more reason you will have to 
fear the surprises of spiritual pride. Con- 
secrate, therefore, the Lord’s Day to acts 
of humility. Impress your heart deeply 
with the meditation of this great truth: 
that your existence, your felicity or your 
misery, your faith, your piety, are en- 
tirely and wholly dependent o the Su- 
preme Being. Entertain a deep sense of 
the goodness of God, and of your own 
weakness. Awaken your mind to the 
sense of God’s mercies; enjoy the con- 
versation of your pious friends, rejoice in 
the felicity which is their portion, in the 
beauties and in the wonders of nature.” 
p. 24—26. 

This testimony from Gellert, whose 
assiduity in the dischargeo! the ardu- 
ous duties of his station was unremit- 
ting, is surely a sufficient answer to 
those who plead the toils of the week 
as an apology for the dissipation in 
which they spend that day which God 
has claimed tor himself. If to adore 
their Creator is burthensome; if to 
hold communion with their Redeemer, 
and gratefully to contemplate the 
wonders of his love is not a delightful 
employment ; if a sense of their own 
insufficiency does not lead them to im- 

lore the assistance of the Holy 
pirit; it is a sure proof that their 
hearts are not right before God; and 
no other argument is wanting to shew 
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how necessary it is that they should 
diligently use all the appointed means 
of grace, and thankfully acknowledge 
the wisdom and goodness of God in 
having set apart one day in seven for 
peculiar attention to our spiritual con- 
cerns. 

To the opinion of Gellert we may 
add the testimony of one, eminent for 
his profound knowledge of English 
law, and still more eminent for his 
unshaken integrity and exalted piety. 
‘* God Almighty,” says Sir Matthew 
Hale, ‘‘ is the Lord of our time, and 
lends it to us, and, as it is but just we 
should consecrate this part (the Sun- 
day) of that time to him, so I have 
found, by a strict and diligent obser- 
vation, that a due observation of the 
duty of this day hath ever joined to it 
a blessing upon the rest of my time, 
and the week that hath been so begun 
hath been biessed and prosperous to 
me; and, on the other side, when I 
have been negligent of the duties of 
this day, the rest of the week hath 
been unsuccessful and unhappy to my 
own secular employments; so that I 
could easily make an estimate of my 
successes In my own secular employ- 
ments the week following, by the 
manner of my passing this day: and 
this I do not write lightly or inconsi- 
derately, but upon a long and sound 
observation and experience*.” 

In 1741 Gellert having conducted 
his nephew, to whom he had for some 
time been tutor, to the University of 
Leipsick, there continued to instruct 
bim, and undertook the education of 
some other pupils. Soon atter his re- 
turn to Leipsick a periodical work was 
commerced, calied, ‘‘ Amusements 
of the Heart and Understanding,” in 
which Gellert “‘ inserted many tales 
and fables, some didactic poems, and 
several discourses in prose.” 

“« These,” says lis biographer, “ were 
perused with eagerness, they were read 
over and over, and learned by heart. The 
easy and natural style of his narrations, 
perfectly simple and unaffected, the sweet- 
ness and amenity of his verses, the natural 
expression of a young poet seeking to 
please bis readers, to instruct and to make 
them better, who was playful without of- 
fence, whose laughter was never tinged 
with bitterness, but whose smiles were 
those of friendship or compassion; all 
these qualities were so attractive, that 
from month to month the public taste for 





* Directions, touching the keeping of the 
Lord’s Day, to his children. 
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his sins. is biographer has pre- 
served a very interesting account of 
the assiduity, tenderness, and judg- 
ment with which Gellert attended, 
during a severe illness, a young man, 
who had run into every excess of 
profligacy and profaneness. His pious 
efforts were blessed with success. 
The young man did not recover; but 
Gellert had the satisfaction of seeing 
that his death was that of a true 
penitent. 

In 1745-6, Gellert took his degree 
in the belles lettres, and thereby ac- 
quired a right of giving public lectures. 
On this occasion he published a dis- 
sertation on fabulous poetry, and the 
principal fabulists. ‘The next twelve 
years of his life, it seems, produced 
his fables; some dramatic pieces, 
written with a view to reform the 
theatre; a romance, called the 
Swedish Countess, calculated to prove 
that this species of composition may 
be employed to amend, instead of 
corrupting the heart; Consolations to 
Valetudinarians; Moral Poems; Let- 
ters and a Treatise on the Epistolary 
Style: Didactic Poems ; Sacred Songs 
and Hymns. 

The character of his fables is thus 
summed up by his biographer:— 
“* The choice of subjects, the moral, 
the style, all please, all do honour to 
the judgment, the understanding, and 
the heart of the poet.” (p. 48, 49.) 
And in proof of the effect which they 
produced among his countrymen, the 
following interesting anecdote 1s re- 
lated :— 


‘‘Ta the beginning of one winter he saw 
a Saxon peasant drive up to his door a cart 
loaded with fire-wood, who demanded of 
him himself, whether he was not the gen- 
tleman who composed such fine tales? On 
the answer he received, the peasant, joy 
sparkling in his eyes, with many excuses 
for the liberty he took, nf&de Gellert a 
present of the contents of his cart, as a 
feeble mark of his gratitude for the plea- 
sure he had received from reading his 
tales.” (p. 49, 50.) 


When writing his sacred songs, 
“he never set himself,” observes the 
biographer, “‘ to this employment 
without a serious preparation, and 
without having his heart previously 
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his works became more lively and more 
general.” (p. 93, 34.) 


But Gellert’s exertions were not 
confined to literary objects; he was 
ready to embrace every opportunity 
of eceaens a fellow-creature from 
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filled with the sentiment he wished to 
express.” (p. 60.) ‘They were eager- 
ly received by all the friends of reli- 
gion, and even by Roman Catholics, 
among whom Gellert’s writings were 
exempted from the common sentence 
of exclusion passed upon heretical 
works, 

Meanwhile this amiable man suf- 
fered greatly in his health. He was 
attacked in 1752 by an hypochondriac 
affection; and this was greatly in- 
creased, when the few friends of kin- 
dred minds, (Clopstock, Gartner, 
tabener, and Adolphus Schlegel), by 
whose society he had been enliven- 
ed, quitted Leipsick, and were dis- 
persed throughout Germany. 

This severe affliction, however, did 
not diminish his exertions: even the 
works which he published were mere- 
ly the occupation of his leisure hours; 
‘“* he devoted the greatest part of his 
time to the instruction and improve- 
ment of the academical youth. He 
taught belles lettres to his disciples, 
explained to them the rules of poetry 
and eloquence, and exercised them in 
composing according to these rules.” 
‘“* These lessons were universally ad- 
mired ; scholars of every rank, espe- 
cially the young nobility of various 
countries, who studied at Leipsick, run 
eagerly to hear Gellert.” (p. 67, 68.) 

In 1751 he obtained, together with 
a pension, the appointment of pro- 
fessorextraordinary in philosophy, and 
began to give public lectures in poetry 
and eloquence to a very numerous 
audience. In these he was careful to 
‘‘ inspire his pupils no less with the 
love of virtue, than of the sciences.” 
Nor did he confine himself to public 
instructions, al! had free access to 
him; and, ‘* whilst with all the marks 
of the tenderest interest, he recome 
mended to them piety and virtue, as 
the true road to happiness, his own 
example, and the purity of his man- 
ners, added the greatest weight to his 
exhortations.” (p. 69.) Thus did this 
excellent man carry religion into 
every part of his life and conduct; it 
was his consiant companion, his guide, 
and the source of all his comforts. 

We should here notice a passage, 
quoted from his lectures on the belies 
lettres, in which he seems to us to 
hold up to his disciples, in a manner 
not wholly unexceptionable, ‘‘ the 


esteem of many ages,”’ as ‘‘ the prize 
reserved for the poet.’’(p. 75.) But we 
defer our observations on the love of 
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subsequent part of our critique. Gel- 
Jert himself, it appears, was consci- 
ous that this motive had too much in- 
fluence upon his own heart. ‘* He 
acknowledges,” we are told, ‘* with 
regret, that he was naturally inclined 
to vanity, and applied himself with 
all his power to stifle its emotions in 
their birth.’—‘* He dreaded nothing 
so much as the self-reproach of hav- 
ing performed his duties, more from 
a desire of applause, than from an in- 
ward sentiment of the obligation he 
was under to perform them.” (p. 82, 
$3.) Ww 
Still his hypochondriac affection 
rendered his life a continued series of 
suffering: it baffled the art of medi- 
cine, and was but little relieved by 
the baths of Lanchstadt and Carlsbad, 
which he usedin 1753 and 1754. He 
sought for consolation in religion; and 
though he did not succeed in over- 
coming the horrors of imagination, 
we have no doubt that he there- 
by diminished their power. On the 
subject of Gellert’s habitual melan- 
choly, the biographer makes a judi- 
cious reflexion. 


‘© Many people in reading the life of 
Gellert, have been painfully affected by 
the idea of the almost incredible sufferings 
and melancholy, experienced by this 
man, who was so pious, and sO good ; 
who chiefly delighted in glorW#ying and 
imitating the Author of his being, by 
spreading happiness around bim. But il 
Gellert had been less an object of com- 
passion, he would certainly have been 
less creat, less admired, and of course, 
less useful.” (p. 190.) 


We may add, that, though this 
world isa place of trial rather than of 
recompense, the sufferings of Gellert 
were, insome degree, counterbalanced 
and alleviated by the numerous testi- 
monies of gratitude which he received 
from those whom his writings had 
brought back to the path of duty. 
Many expressed their thanks in per- 
son; many by letter; many by hand- 
some presents. A Silesian gentleman 
(the Baron de Craussen} offered him 
a very considerable pension; and, 
when Gellert declined, bestowed it 
on his mother. 

As Gellert advanced in years he 
found his imagination cool; and, 
abandoning the Muses, resolved to 
compose a course of moral lectures. 
These added much to his celebrity ; 
his audience consisted often of 400 per- 
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sons; sometimes of more. Nor was 
he less useful by his familiar and 
friendly intercourse with his pupils, 
and by his advice to numerous corre- 
spondents, than by his public lectures. 
The confidence reposed in him was 
indeed most extraordinary, “ Fathers 
asked him for directions in regard to 
the education of their sons; mothers 
wished to receive his instructions, as 
to the mode of forming the hearts and 
understandings of their daughters, and 
frequently consulted him concerning 
the offers of marriage which were 
made for them; young men requested 
him to advise them on their studies : 
to him many persons who had doubts 
concerning religion, addressed them- 
selves to have them cleared up; and 
frequently people of the world asked 
his advice, how to resist the tempta- 
tions to which they were exposed.” 
(p. 176.) ‘To persons of every station 
of life his writings were useful; and 
by all ranks his character was re- 
spected and beloved. 

As yet Gellert held no other situa- 
tion in the university than that of pro- 
fessor extraordinary, no chair of pro- 
fessor in ordinary having become va- 
cant in the faculty to which he be- 
longed. Mr. Mitchel, English envoy 
to the court, solicited an increase of 
his emoluments, but in a letter to 
(ount Bruhl, Gellert strongly opposed 
this endeavour ‘to procure me,” as 
he expressed it, ‘a pension in such 
distressing times, in which our coun- 
try suffers somuch misery.” The chair 
of professor in ordinary becoming va- 
cant by the death of Dr. Muller in 
1761, was offered to Gellert; but he 
positively declined it from the most 
laudable motive; he felt, that in his 
infirm state of health, he was unequal 
to the duties of the situation. ‘* His 
wants,” observes the biographer, 
‘“ were few, because he was very 
moderate in all his desires, and that he 
neither sought the conveniences nor 
amusements, which others consider 
as necessary. Heconfided in Divine 
Providence.” In fact, scarcely a year 
passed in which ne did not receive 
very considerable presents by the 
post: and on the death of M. de 
Mascow, his pension of 485 crowns was 
transferred to the reluctant Gellert. 
This increased revenue supplied him 
with those comforts which his increas- 
ing infirmities demanded; though 


slender as his income was till then, he 
had never wanted ; he had even made 
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‘t sufficient to relieve the necessity of 


a friend, or the distress of the poor, 

Towards the close of Gellert’s life 
an unhappy spirit of discord arose in 
the university ; he alone, by exhorta- 
tions and expostulations, succeeded 
in quelling it. Notwithstanding his 
mental depression, he enjoyed, by the 
force of religion, much inward tran- 
guillity during the last five years of 
his life; and, as he perceived the 
slow approach of death, his diligence 
in benefitting others, and his zeal for 
their spiritual welfare, seem to have 
increased. ‘* The lessons,” to use 
the elegant language of his biographer, 
which came from his lips had the 
charm of a fine summer’s evening, at 
the moment when the sun sheds his 
last beams, and his absence deprives 
nature of its lustre, without taking 
from its beauty. He prepared his 
Moral Lessons for the press, but did 
not live to superintend their publi- 
cation. Still his malady gained 
ground. He twice again, by the ad- 
vice of his physicians, visited Carls- 
badt. Every means, which friend- 
ship and medical skill could suggest, 
was tried in vain. The Elector pre- 
sented him withthe gentlest and most 
safe of his horses; testifying an anxie- 
tv for his recovery worthy of the imi- 
tation of those, whose situation in lite 
enables them to encourage talents and 
piety. But Gellert was not long able 
to use it; a painful constipation was 
added to his other disorders, and he 
expired in 1769 with the triumphant 
composure of a Christian. 

The narrative of his behaviour in 
his last hours is minute and extremely 
affecting : we should only weaken its 
effect by attempting to compress it : 
we shall therefore give it entire. 

** During his last illness, a firm, but 
ever humble confidence in the mercy of 
God, through Jesus Christ, appeared to 
clevate him above himself; and melan- 
cloly, the constant companion of his life, 
did not dare to follow him to the confines of 
eternity. He was delivered fiom his ap- 
preheasions, and, nevertheless, preserved 
a constant sense of his impefections, and 
of his unworthiness in the sight of the Su- 
preme Being. He fixed his thoughts on 
the beatitude to which he was approach- 
ing; and to console his friends, distracted 
by the conviction that medical art tried 
'n vain to prolong his days, he conversed 
with them on the glorious prospect before 
him. (p. 154.) 

“When Gellest had completed his tem- 
poral arrangements, mastering bis weak- 
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ness and his pains, he sat up, and unco- 
vering his head, the hairs of which already 
began to whiten, he pronounced aloud 
such fervent prayers, animated with so 
deep a sentiment of humility, of gratitude, 
and of love for his God ; his looks raised to 
heaven expressed such a profound peace, 
so celestial a joy, that it seemed to his 
friends as if they saw the image of a holy 
patriarch, a Jacob on his death- bed bless- 
ing his children. Ue endeavoured to re- 
cal to his remembrance ail the particular 
blessings be had teceived from Divine 
Goodness; he specitically named all those 
of his friends who were still alive, many of 
his absent disciples, and recommended 
them in his prayers to the Divine favour 
and protection. But he did not wholly 
confine himself tothe blessings he had re- 
ceived ; he recalled to his mind his faults, 
his weaknesses, and that with sucha de- 
gree of humility, as produced an indelible 
impression on the minds of those present. 
This prayer was pronounced with a weak, 
but very intelligible voice ; and the fire of 
devotion with which it was antmated, filled 
their eyes with tears, and their hearts with 
arespect for his piety, beyond what they 
ever felt before. " 


‘After having conversed and prayed 
for some time, he fell back on his bed, 
continued his meditations in silence, and 
thus prepared himself for the conversation 
of a worthy ecclesiastic in whom he had 
much confidence, and from whose hands 
he wished to receive the holy sacrament 
for the last time. On the entrance of this 
friend, the manner in which Gellert spoke 
to him of his death, shewed that nothing 
disturbed the inward calm of his mind. He 
was very attentive to all the words uttered 
by the pious minister ; but nothing affected 
him more, nor excited in his heart a more 
lively sentiment of joy, than the conside- 
ration of the infinite love of the Redeemer 
towards mankind ; and this sentiment was 
accompanied with the most profound re- 
spect, and the sincerest humility. When 
amongst the passages of Scripture suited ta 
his situation, these words taken from the 
history of Lazarus were pronounced, 
© Lord, behold he whom thou lovest is sick ;? 
penetrated with the sense of this passage, 
‘Ah!’ exclaimed he, * might | be happy 
enough to be allowed to apply these words 
to myself!’ His pastor and his friend mok- 
ing him sensible that the Christian, who 
seeks salvation only in the merits of his 
Saviour, may be certain he is the pecultar 
object of his love, he immediately applied 
this consoling promies to himself: Yes, I 
hope it, O my Saviour, 1 hope that thou 
lovest me as one of thine own. 


‘¢ The power of these sentiments so far 
exceeded that of his sufferings, that, in the 
midst of the most violent pains, no com- 
plaint fell from his lips, only be requested 
his friends to pray for him. One of these 
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much? ‘ Most assuredly,’ replied the 
pious sufferer, ‘ but these pains are sup- 
portable.’ ‘ You have already endured 
mapy evils with firmness and resignation,’ 
added his friend, ‘ you will still continue 
to suffer with Christian fortitude ; that re- 
ligion which has strengthened you during 
your life, will support you in the hour of 
death.’—‘ Alas, my dear friend,’ replied 
Gellert, ‘I am a weak man, a poor sinner; 
pray for me that I may not yield to temp- 
tation.’ Sincere as was this confession, as 
sincerely did he think himself certain of 
obtaining pardon, through the merits of the 
Redeemer. 

‘On hearing of his danger, Mr. Heyer 
came to Leipsick to see him: the moment 
Gellert perceived him, he said, ‘ This ts a 
truth, and worthy to be recewed of ali men, 
that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners; this, my dear friend, this is 
my confession of faith on my death bed. 
But,’ continued he with visible joy, ‘ mer- 
cy has been extended tome: yes, God 
extends his mercy to me ; this is what }, 
moreover, acknowledge: it isin this hope 
that I live, and am going to die.’ He then 
set himself to exalting aloud, and in the 
most affecting manner, the infinite mercy 
of God. , 

‘‘'These pious dispositions manifested 
themselves particularly in his last commu- 
nion; and though his illness had already 
reduced him to a deplorable state, he col- 
Jected all bis remaining ‘strength, in order 
to acknowledge his faults, and make his 
confession of faith ; and the ardent zeal 
with which he was animated, must have 
absorbed, at that moment, all his sense of 
suffering. He applied to himself all the 
promises of grace, which the deeply af- 
fected minister placed before him from the 
Gospel, with the utmost ardour, and with 
a tone of voiwe which announced the celes- 
tial joy with which his heart overflowed ; 
he called on those who witnessed this act 
of religion to edify themselves, with bim, 
and to celebrate the glory of the Divine 
mercy. He at the same time assured the 
minister, that he had never felt so entirely 
the comfert and efficacy of the evangelical 
promises ; and that atthis, more than at 
any other time, he felt how much those 
are to be pitied who refuse to seek their 
consolation in the Saviour’s merits. 

‘‘ Notwithstanding the violence of his 
disorder, nothing could disturb the courage 
and serenity. of his soul; and he disco- 
vered none of those marks of weakness, 
which are too often seen in similar circum- 
stances, even in true Christians. : 

‘The physicians, in the mean time, tried 
every thing their art could suggest to save 
his life. The news of his desperate state 
reached the Elector : much affected by the 
situation of this most useful citizen, he or- 
dered the able Demianito goto Leipsick,and 
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having asked him whether he suffered 
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to join his endeavours with those of the uni- 
versityphysicians, to save a life he so much 
valued, and desired to have an exact ac- 
count of the success of their united efforts, 
Gellert submitted to all their experiments 
with admirable patience and courage ; no 
complaint escaped him, though out of four 
and twenty hours, he was constantly ob- 
liged to pass sixteen under the surgeon’s 
hands. All, however, was in vain: nei- 
ther the skill and assiduity of his physi- 
cians, the zeal and friendship by which 
they were animated, nor the kind atten- 
tion of his sovereign, could arrest the de- 
parture of that life which every one so ar- 
dently wished should be prolonged. In 
the midst of the violent pains attendant on 
an inflammation of the bowels, the pious 
sufferer was occupied with the passion of 
his Saviour, who, he said, had suffered in- 
finitely more to obtain for him the pardon 
of his sins ; and his soul was so entirely 
absorbed in the contemplation of this sa- 
lutary death, that he appeared little alive 
to the sense of his own sufferings. So 
much strength and courage does religion 
communicate to the dying Christian ! 

‘¢ The fresh proof he received of the in- 
terest taken in him by the Elector, ou the 
arrival of the physician belonging to the 
court, excited his gratitude, and he loudly 
praised God for this consolation. ‘ But,” 
added he, as if fearful of yielding too much 
to the pleasure it gave him; ‘let us not 
place our trust in princes, they cannot help 
us, however good they may be, and what- 
ever desire they may have to be useful to 
us; my help comes from God. When 
M. Demiani expressed to him the esteem 
and affection the prince had for him, and 
the alarm his illpess occasioned at court, 
Gellert shed tears of gratitude. He fer- 
vently prayed for the prosperity of so good 
a sovereign, aud for that of all his family. 
The sufferings of our Saviour being con- 
stantly in his thoughts, he compared afresh 
his state with that of Jesus on the cross ; 
observing, that, mere subject as he was, he 
died honoured with the compassion of his 
prince, whilst the Redeemer of mankind 
had not even obtained justice from men. 
At a moment when the disorder seemed to 
have attained its height, he exclaimed 
with a sigh, ‘O what sufferings !’—* But,’ 
resumed he immediately, ‘ what are those 
sufferings in comparison of those of my 
Saviour! He was reviled by those about 
bim ; and I, unworthy creature, experi- 
ence the good will of my prince ’ Thus 
he intermixed acts of thanks for tempo- 
ral benefits, with testimonies of gratitude 
for the great blessing of redemption ; and 
thus in prayers continually renewed, he 
implored without ceasing his pardon, and 


the completion of his salvation. His inti- 


mate friends resident at Dresden, and, in 
particular his beloved Wagner, had has- 
tened to see him; he consoled them with 
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the most affecting tenderness, and re- 
quired from them no other office than that 
they would pray for him, and help him to 
elevate his mind to God, when the violence 
of his disorder should make it impossible 
for him to pray himself with uninter- 
rupted fervour. ‘1 find it difficult,’ said 
he, ‘to follow what is addressed to me, 
only repeat to me the namevof Jesus ; 
whenever [ pronounce it, or hear it pro- 
nounced by others, I feel myself animated 
with new strength and fresh joy.’ Full 
of these sentiments his deliverance drew 
nigh. His extenuated body decayed gra- 
dually ; his soul maintained itself in that 
happy tranquillity arising fom hope. The 
day preceding his death, some hours rest 
gave him power to rencw bis prayers for 
his sovereign, his relations, his friends, and 
the disciples who had been entrusted to his 
care ; he named them all, and blessed them, 
His wishes in their behalf was his only re- 
turn to the wold he was Jeaving. At 
length he thought he felt the final ap- 
proaches of death, and wished to know of 
his friends how much longer he might have 
to struggle with it. On being answered, 
perhaps an hour ; ‘ God be praised,’ said 
he, with looks of joy, and raising his 
hands, ‘only one more hour!’ Then with 
a still more serene countenance, he turned 
on his side, prayed to God in silence, and 
in the midst of this prayer, and those of all 
present, who surrounded his bed, he slept 
the sleep of death, onthe 13th of Decem- 
ber, 1769, at midnight.” (p. 152—158.) 

Thedeath of Gellert was un'versally 
lamented throughout Germany ; and 
his brother, the superintendant of the 
post, survived the grief of his loss but 
a inonth. 

This interesting biographical sketch 
concludes with a delineation of the 
character of Gellert, which is executed 
with much discernment. In litera- 
ture he has by some been thought su- 
perficial ; but if we may judge by the 
work before us, though depth of rea- 
soning was not the peculiar excellence 
of his compositions, he was not de- 
fective in conclusive argumentation. 
His distinguished merit, however, as 
a writer, consists in the vivacity of 
his imagination, in his accurate know- 
ledge of the human heart, in his dis- 
Criminating delineation of character, 
in the exquisite pathos & his exhorta- 
tions, and above all in the Christian 
piety, which pervades almost every 
sentence. 

He is described as having a most 
scrupulous regard for ‘‘ every ar- 
rangement established in society, in 
the state, and among those of his own 
condition.” In this age of indiscrimi- 
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nate innovation, if Gellert erred, he 
erred on that side where error is least 
pernicious. If he was too fearful of 
reform, he thought more correctly 
than those who pursue whatever 
wears the semblance of it with in- 
temperate zeal. 

Possessed of enlightened benevo- 
lence, he constantly endeavoured to 

romote both the temporal and ever- 
asting happiness of his fellow-crea- 
tures. With a slender revenue he 
was more liberal than many who live 
in affluence. ‘‘ His moderation con- 
stituted his riches.” On one occasion 
when a present was offered him, ‘ I 
want for nothing,” said Gellert, ‘‘ and 
many more deserving people are in 
indigence ; give them what you had 
the goodness to intend for me.” 
(p. 175.) In sucha mind it is unne- 
cessary to add that friendship glowed 
with the purest flame. 

But perhaps one of the most pecu- 
liar features in the character of Gel- 
lert was his humility. It was not that 
false shame, that disguised vanity 
which frequently prevents men of ta- 
lents from benefitting society as much 
as they might ; it was a just conscious- 
ness of human imperfection, which 
led him to court the advice of his 
friends, to submit his compositions to 
their examination, and to be thankful 
for their censures. 

We are naturally desirous to know 
by what means Gellert attained to 
such eminence in the practice of 
Christian virtue. His biographer has 
afforded us ample information on this 
interesting subject. Gellert was fre- 
quent in the perusal of Scripture, re- 
gular both in his private devotions, 
and in his daily attendance on pub- 
lic worship. During the last seven- 
teen vears of his lite he kept a jour- 
nal, chiefly composed of observations 
On his spiritual state. It contains la- 
mentations on account of his weak- 
ness; resolutions of amendment ; 
prayers for the pardon of sin, for di- 
vine grace. and for repose of con- 
science. Hence it was, that to use 
the words of his biographer, ‘‘ his 
thoughts in solitude, his conversation 
in society, the lessons he gave his 
scholars, his writings, his letters, his 
labours, his recreations, all that he 
said and did, was animated by the 
spirit of religion.” (p. 165.) 

We were so much interested in the 
character of Gellert, that we had al- 
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most forgotten to notice the merit of 
his biographer. ‘The minuteness and 
spirit with which the anecdotes are 
related ; the sympathy with which 
the writer enters into the feelings of 
Gellert ; the animation with which 
his virtues and his talents are exhi- 
bited ; and the judicious reflections 
which are interspersed throughout the 
work ; strongly rivet the attention, 
and impress on the mind a wish to 
imitate, as far as differencesof circum- 
stances will admit, the exemplary 
conduct of this distinguished Christian. 
At the end of the first volume are 
introduced ‘‘ Thoughts on Religion,” 
and a short treatise ‘‘ On the Excel- 
lency and Advantages of Devotion.” 
The former contains an animated de- 
scription of the incalculable benefits of 
religion, with an impressive exhorta- 
tion to the study of its real nature, and 
the observance of its holy precepts. In 
the latter Gellert ably vindicates de- 
votion from the reproach of being the 
occupation only of weak minds ; ex- 
plains in what it really consists ; and 
lays down some very judicious rules 
respecting the time to be more pecu- 
liarly set apart for it. We transcribe 
with pleasure the following passages ; 
‘¢ Devotion awakens our trust in God, 
raises Our Courage in danger, secures 
consolations to us im _ misfortunes, 
teaches us moderation in prosperity, 
and confirms us in an entire submis- 
sion to all the decrees of Providence. 
Thus devotion makes the Christian 
more prudent, more wise, more use- 
ful to society. It improves him in 
the exercise of all its duties ; inspires 
him with strength and vigilance in all 
the occurrences of life. Above all it 
draws us near to God, accustoms our 
wninds to dwell on the world to come; 
enables us to triumph over death by 
the hope of a heavenly felicity, and 
raising us by the sublime idea of our 
redemption, above the sphere of ter- 
restrial objects, makes us even here 
below citizens of heaven.” (p. 318.) 
Since all “ our offerings are of no 
value betore the Supreme Being, but 
inasmuch as they are accompanied 
with a sincere faith in the merits and 
intercession of Jesus Christ, which 
alone can make us and our prayers ac- 
ceptable to him, it is easy to conclude 
that our devotion, if not sanctified by 
faith in the Redeemer, is no more in 
the sight of the Most High, than the 
harmonious sounds which are re- 
echoed in our temples.” (p. 230.) 


Indeed the whole of the chapter on 

devotion is written with sound judg- 

ment, with impressive eloquence, and 

in the genuine spirit of Christianity. 
(Io be continued. ) 


— ieee 


A Poem on the Restoration of Learning 
in the Fast. By the Rev. Francis 
Wrancoam, M. A. F.R.S. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge.—Cam- 
bridge: printed by R. Watts, at 
the University Press; and sold by 
Deighton, Cambridge ; Mawman, 
in the Poultry, London ; and Han- 
well and Parker, Oxford. 1805. 


Ir appears from an advertisement 
prefixed to this poem, that Mr. 
Wrangham was a candidate for the 
prize which was given by Mr. Bu- 
chanan to the University of Cam- 
bridge, and awarded to the splendid 
composition of Mr. Grant. We con- 
sider the University as peculiarly for- 
tunate in producing two such poems 
on the same occasion ; and though 
we cannot imagine that Mr. Wrang- 
ham has the remotest intention to ap- 
peal from the judgment of the exami- 
ners tothe public, (indeed it has been 
published in compliance with the 
wish of the examiners) yet we arerea- 
dy to rank this among the very best of 
unsuccessful compositions which have 
fallen into our hands, and esteem it 
considerably superior to some which 
have on other occasions been honour- 
ed with reward. 

It is not our object to enter at large 
into the relative merits of these rival 
poems: but it may be proper to no- 
tice one or two leading points, which 
ought not to be passed over in silence. 
We spoke tn terms of high commen- 
dation of the plan adopted by Mr. 
Grant; in this respect the author be- 
fore us has little to boast ; he com- 
mences as early asthe Creation would 
permit him, and pursues to the pre- 
sent period the regular series of his- 
torical events. Than this outline no- 
thing can be conceived more destitute 
of artand ingenuity; and though Mr. 
Wrangham m&nages most of his mate- 
rials with judgment and skill, yet this 
prosaic disposition of his subject is, in 
our opinion, a great and radical de- 
fect. 

To a person, who takes his ideas 
from the three first words of the argu- 
ment, ‘‘ Creation, Light, India,” | it 
may not at first sight be obvious, how 
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the author, with the wide world be- 
fore him, can turn at once from three 
quarters of the globe, and pass, by an 
easv transition, to the plains of India. 

We shall, both on this account, and 


because it forms a fair specimen of 


Mr. Wrangham’s powers of composi- 
tion, present our readers with the 
opening of the poem. 

‘© Let there be light !”—So spake the Al- 

mighty Word, 

And streams of splendour gush’d around 
their Lord. 

Forth at that bidding, emulous to run 

His course of glory, sprung the giant Sun ; 

And, as he chased the scattered rear of 
night, 

O’erthe wide East diffused his earliest light. 

There, while his infant beam on Ganges 
play’d, 

Or hung entranced o’er Agra’s spicy glade, 

Inpra, first cherished with his orient ray, 

Shone like a bride in brightest colours gay. 

Cradled on earth’s soft lap, its lowly bed, 

In blushing pride luxuriant Butea spread: 

Itself a grove, the banyan there was seen, 

Arch within arch, and ‘ echoing walks 
between ;’ 

There Vegetation fix’d her choice abode, 

Aud one sweet garden all the region 
glow’d, 

When the world sunk into itswatry grave, 

India rose brilliant from the penal wave.” 
(p. 1, 2.) 
After a short account of the supe- 
riority which India formerly enjoy- 
ed over the Western World in the 
productions of her soil, and her pro- 
gress in literature and religion, Mr. 
Wrangham proceeds to notice the in- 
stitutions of Brahma, and the perni- 
cious effects of his degrading system. 
Still science flourished in the East ; 
the ancient Hindus, though involved 
ina night of the darkest superstition, 
cultivated the study of philosophy, 
and obtained a distinction both in 
poetry and ethics, which has called 
forth the admiration of succeeding 
On the subject of their poetry 
we have the following elegant lines: 
‘“ Nor only Science led her Indian youth 
With patient labour to the throne of truth, 
Studious by just gradation to retine | 
From brute to human, human to divine ; 
Bat Fancy rapt him on her wing of fire, 
To realms sublime, where bliss outruns 
desire ; 

Where streams of crystal feed ambrosial 
flowers, 

Aud love and glory speed the laughing 
hours: 

lhere tohis hand resign’d her powers of 
sway, 

ferivre, and liquid voice, and numerops 


hay 5 


GES 
ages. 


Give him her holy hymn, her Jofty ode, 

To sing the chieftain or to sound the God: 

Gave him her stately epic, to rehearse 

His Arjun’s fame with all the pomp of 
verse ; 

When Krishna, mounted onthe hero’s car, 

Bore him secure amid the clanging war: 

Gave him her drama’s tearful vase to pour 

O’er virtue’s sacred anguish pity’s shower ; 

When soft Sacontala in Canna’s grove 

Press’d the found pledge of her Dushmanta’s 
love, 

Or as her steps yet linger’d on the green 

(Of all her infant sports the happy scene) 

Wept o’eréach flower, her garden’s blame- 
less pride, 

Kiss’d the young fawn that sorrow’d by her 
side : 

And still, to ease her bosom’s bursting 
swell, 

To flower and fawn prolong’d the sad fare- 
well.” (p. 4, 5.) 


Mr. Wrangham next turns to the 
Mahometan conquerors of India, and 
we may take this Opportunity of re- 
marking, that the transitions of this 
writer are in general detective in force 
and animation. ‘This defect we as- 
cribe, in a great measure, to the na- 
ture of his plan: where the outline is 
historical, little opportunity is afforded 
for that bold and happy connection of 
different topics, which is one great 
prerogative of genius, and the poet 
perpetually subsides into the annalist. 

The miserable condition to which 
India was reduced by the devastations 
ot her remorseless oppressors, would 
naturally lead her to look for better 
times under the influence of an autho- 
rity, which acknowledged the Reli- 
gion ot Christ. But whatever power 
had formerly the preponderance in 
that land of desolation, the native: 
experienced few benefits from the 
change; ambition and avarice mark- 
ed alike the progress of the European 
and the Asiatic; of the followers of 
Mahomet,and the pretended disciple of 
Christ. On thiscopious themethe limits 
of Mr. Wrangham’s poem do not per- 
mit-him to enlarge; and we are glad 
to be released trom the painful reflec- 
tions which such a subject must ex- 
cite, that we may contemplate a new 
order of things undera more liberal! 
and enlightened policy. Our readers 
have been already gratified by Mr 
Grant’s admirable description of Sir 
W. Jones; they will not be sorry to 
peruse a character of the same won- 
dertul man from the pen of Mr. 
Wrangham. 
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‘“*’Tis past. 
rant race 
Have greund her children with their iron 
mace! 
Too long has silence heard her whisper’d 
fears, 
And glens impervious drank her flowing 
tears ! : 
’Tis past. Her bosom stung with conscious 
shame, 
Awaken’d Albion re-asserts her fame ; 
Inclines in pity to a groaning land, 
Wrests the foul sceptre from the spoiler’s 
"hand; 
And, greatly lavish in the glorious cause, 
Grants with herJongs her science and her 
laws— 
Her Jones, high-gifted to fulfil her plan ; 
The friend of learning, freedom, truth, and 
man, 
His were the stores of letter’d time, com- 
prest 
The mind of ages in a single breast ; 
The glance to catch, the patience to in- 
quire, 
The sage’s temper, and the poets fire. 
In him the wealth of Greece and Latium 
shone, 
Their Themis, Clio, Erato, his own; 
And his, reveal’d in all their dazzling hues, 
The luscious charms of As1a’s florid Muse: 
With her o’er Schiraz’ roseate plain he 


Too long oppression’s ty- 


roved;3 

Where Hafiz revell’d aud where Sadi 
loved ; 

On Rocnabad’s green marge delighted 
stray’d, 

Heard her soft lute in Mosellay’s sweet 
shade: 

Then pierced the mazy depths of Sanscrit 
lore, 

While Brahmins own’d a light unseen be- 
fore ; 


Bow’d to their master-pupil, and confest 
With humbled brow the genius of the 
West. 
‘¢ But nobler cares are his: for human 
kind 
He plies his restless energies of mind, 
Strung by that orb, beneath whose flaming 
ray 
Inferior natures crumble to decay, 
With growing speed he presses to the goal, 
And his fleet axles kindle as they roll.” 
(p. 9—I!1.) 
The mention of Marquis Wellesley 
seems to awaken all the enthusiasm 
of Mr. Wrangham; nor can it be de- 


nied, that the passages in honour of 


that nobleman are very creditable to 
the talents of the eulogist. ‘This part 
of the poem, however, contains some 
points of information which we scarce- 
ly expected; and we now know that 
Mr. Wrangham is a member of the 
University of Cambridge, a dutiful 
son of his Alma Mater, and, more- 


over, a good family man. Mr. Grant’s 
address to his triend Mackenzie 
proves him to be possessed of the most 
amiable feelings; but as he makes no 
mention of a wife and family, we 
presume he is still a bachelor. ‘The 
panegyric upon Lord Wellesley is 
contained is the following verses. 

‘< WeELLESLeY—hbis Eton’s boast, his 

Oxtord’s pride, 

Loved by each Muse, to every Grace al- 
hed ; 

Though still unsheathed his blazing faul- 
chion waves, 

And still fresh millions he subdues and 
saves; 

His eye’s soft beam still throws on learn- 
ing’s groves, 

And fosters while he guards the arts he 
loves, 

‘* Fen now mid Hugli’s groves the pile 

he rears, 

Forms with his mind and with his presence 
cheers ; 

In gorgeous state the glittering turrets rise, 

And brighter dawn illumes the Eastern 
skies. 

There Brown, BucHANAN*® (names to 
learning dear) 

Train the fair promise of the opening year: 

From Granta’s mart convey th’ exhaust- 
less store, 

Her schools’ ingenuous strife, her classic 
lore; 

All that her Newton, all her Bentley 
taught, 

Her Barrow’s 
thought ; 

The precious cargo bear to Inp1a’s strand, 

And a new Granta decks the happy land.” 
(p. 12, 13.) 

The address to the Paria, in the 
fifleenth page, is, in our opinion, 
among the most successful efforts of 
Mr. Wrangham. 

‘What wretch art thou, those desert 

wilds among, 

Vhose fearful footsteps shun the buman 
throng ? 

Who fly’st to forests, exiled from thy kind, 

And ali thy youth’s best transports left be- 
hind ? 

Ah! by those streaming tears I know thee 
now, 

And the despair that sits upon thy brow, 

Devoted Paria! + outcast of thy race, 

Thrown shivering from thy feliows’ fond 
embrage : 


eloquence, her Bacon’s 





* “ Provost and Vice-provost of the new 
College at Calcutta, both educated at Cam- 
bridge.” 

+ ‘* Of the dreadful exclusion of these 
unhappy beings from society, a striking 
exemplification is given by St. Pierre, in 


his ‘ Chaumiere Indienne. Their very 


shadow, in the estimation of the pure: 





i... 
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Like a biue plague-spot, hapless thing, 
abhorr’d ; 

Thy touch pollution, and thy doom the 
sword! 

“ Yet thee, even thee, shall heavenly 

Science greet, 

Pierce with her sun-bright beams thy dark 
retreat ; 

Restore the blameless joys that once weie 


thine, 

And close without a cloud thy late de- 
cline. 

Yes—thou again the bosom’s glow shalt 
prove, 


The hand of friendship and the lip of love; 

Thee shall the village-cot protect from 
harms, 

And Brahmins clasp thee with fraternal 
arms.”(p. 15, 16.) 

Towards the end of the poem the 
author presents us with a merited pa- 
negyric upon the Missionaries, who 
are labouring to spread the Gospel in 
India, and an address to his native 
country. As these passages do not 
recommend themselves by any marks 
of peculiar distinction above the quo- 
tations already cited, we shall hasten 
to the conclusion itself. And here we 
cannot but observe, that Mr. Wrang- 
ham has fallen into the common er- 
ror of prolonging his work after the 
subiect is fairly dispatched. 

‘© © haste your tardy coming, days of 

gold, 

Long by prophetic minstre!sy foretold! 

Where yon bright purple streaks the ori- 
ent skies, 

Rise Science, Freedom, Peace, Religion, 
rise! 

Till, from Tanjore 
cand, 

In one wide lustre bask the glowing land; 

And, (Brahma from his guilty greatness 
huarl’d 

With Mecca’s Lord,) Messraa rule the 
world!” (p. 19.) 

The poem properly closes with the 
first four lines; the two remaining 
verses halt heavily after, and the last 
couplet is one of the worst in the 
whole composition. 

From these specimens our readers 
will perceive that Mr. Wrangham, as 
a poet, is of a character entirely dis- 
tinct from Mr. Grant. ‘The praise of 
the tormer is that of ease and neat- 
ness. The muse of Mr. Grant is a 
muse of fire; and the most common 
reader would immediately say of him, 


to farthest Semar- 








Hiudu, literally pollutes what it passes 
over; and, if they happen to touch one of 
the Nayrs, or old nobles of Malabar, (of 
the Khatre cast) they are not unfie- 
quently cut down by his sword.” 


“This man isa poet.” We observ- 
ed, however, that his poem betrays 
several marks of haste and inaccura- 
cy; the production before us, on the 
contrary, appears to be perfectly ma- 
tured; and if labour and attention 
could afford any security for fame, we 
are of opinion that the name of Mr. 
Wrangham would not soon be for- 
gotten. ‘The oriental reader will be 
much disappointed if he expects from 
this author that splendid display of 
eastern literature, which Mr. Grant ex- 
hibits almost in every page. Mr. G.’s 
knowledge of the history, the my- 
thology, the learning, and the manners 
of India, give a decided pre-emi- 
nence to his poem in point of charac- 
teristic merit, and his notes are a va- 
luable repository of curious informa- 
tion. 

We are by no means friendly to 
that mimuteness of criticism, which 
neglects the whole effect of a work 
to employ itseif on parts cf inferior 
Importance, and sedulously holds out 
to public condemnation those trivial 
errors, which would scarcely be ob- 
served on a common perusal; but we 
have yet tolearn that the words ‘* Pa- 
god” and ‘* Pagoda” may be used in- 
discriminately tor each other: in tlie 
17th page, 


** On Pagods rear’d to shrine an idle stone.” 


the term is applied to a building, 
which ina note of the same page Mr. 
Wrangham calls a Pagoda; we are 
aware that a vindication may be at- 
tempted on the authority of Pope; 
but even /?s authority can scarcely be 
admitted against that popular and ge- 
neral use, 


** Quem penes aibitrium est et is et nor- 
ia loguendi,” 


In a note to the tenth page we have 
a singular instance of innaccur 
“ The Lutanist Mirza Mahomed, fiom 
his sweetness called Bulbul (the night- 
ingal r 


acy : 


e) in Sir W. Jones’s hearing ex- 
cited the emulation of his namesake 
birds, in a grove near Schiraz.” This 
is entirely a mistake, as Sir W. Jones 
never visited Schiraz; the anecdote js 
related by Sir William himself in his 
Essay ‘‘ on the Musical Modes of the 
Hindus,”’ published in the Asiatic Re- 
searches: ‘‘ An intelligent Persian, 
who repeated his story again and 
again, and permitted me to write it 
down trom his lips, declared that he 


had more than once been present, 
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when a celebrated Lutanist, Mirza 
Mohammed, surnamed Bulbul, was 
playing to a large company in a grove 
near Schiraz, where he distinctly saw 
the nightingales trying to vie with the 
musician, sometimes warbling on the 
trees, sometimes fluttering from branch 
to branch, as if they wished to ap- 
proach the instrument whence the 
melody proceeded, and at length 


dropping on the ground in a kind of 


ecstasy, from which they were soon 


raised, he assured me, by a change of 


the mode.”—Asiatic Researches, Vol. 
Il. p. 57. 

Mr. Wrangham has given inverted 
commas to his note, and subjoined the 
name Pennant, as if it were a quota- 
tion from that author; the passage tn 
Pennant has probably misled him by 
some appearance of ambiguity, but it 
does not support the assertion of the 
note. ‘* A triend of Sir Willtam’s as- 
cured him that he had been more than 
once present, when Mirza was play- 
ing to a large company in a grove 
near Schiraz, in lat. 29 deg. 40 min. 
north, where he distinctly saw the 
nightingales trying to vie with the 
musician, sometimes warbling on the 
trees, sometimes fluttering from branch 
to branch, as if they wished to ap- 
proach the instrument, and at length. 
dropping on the ground in a kind of 
ecstasy, from which they were soon 
raised, he assured me, by a change 
of the mode.”—Pennant’s /findostan, 
Vol. I]. p. 261. 

Before we dismiss this article, we 
must observe, that in consequence ot 
the satisfaction which we have deriv- 
ed from our perusal of Mr. Wrang- 
ham, we shall he happy to meet with 
him again under the character of a 
poet. That he failed in gaining the 
prize must be attributed to his misfor- 
tune; for it was hardly to be expect- 
ed that he would meet with a compe- 
titor of such ability as Mr. Grant. 


—— eee 


Sermons, by Sir Henry Mowncrirrr 
WELLWoop, Bart. D. D.and F. R.S. 
Edinburgh, and Senior Chaplain in 
Ordinary in Scotland to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Whyte, Edinburgh ; Longman, Lon- 
don. 1805. 8vo. pp. 480. 


We Lave great pleasure in announc- 
ing to our readers this volume of Ser- 
mons, in which they will find much 
useful practical discussion, of no com- 


(Jury, 
mon- place kind, and uniformly ground- 
ed, as such discussions always should 
be, on the great essential principles of 
Christian Doctrine. The language in 
which they are delivered is remarka- 
bly plain and unadorned, yet neither 
deficient for the most part in purit 
and correctness, nor destitute of such 
a degree of force and animation as 
shews the preacher to be in earnest, 
and gives interest to the subject ; 
though it be insufficient, perhaps, to 
characterize his style as possessin 
any unusual vigour. Good sense mall 
piety are the prominent features of 
these discourses, in common with a 
great part of the Scotch sermons 
which we remember to have seen: 
but were that piety of not quite so 
unimpassioned a tone as it commonly 
is, and were its lessons conveyed in a 
style more enlivened by illustration, 
and were they applied with more point 
and force, than are often to be tound in 
the pulpit compositions which come to 
us from the other side of the Tweed, 
their effect would certainly be im- 
proved: their impression would be 
greater without necessarily diminish- 
ing their instructiveness : they would 
also be better suited, as we conceive, 
to the general taste of English read- 
ers, and would be likely, therefore, 
to acquire a popularity more propor- 
tioned to their intrinsic merits. 

The volume before us contains four- 
teen sermons on the following sub- 
jects: 

** On the unequal Allotments of Provi- 
dence —On the minute Improvement of 
the Blessings of Providence.—On Selt- 
denial.—On the Form of Godliness.—On 
Christian Faith and Morality—On the 
Result of Good and of Bad Affections.— 
On the Inheritance of a Good Man’s Chil- 
dren.—Onthe Doctrine of Grace.—On the 
Con uct of Providence to Good Men.— 
On the general Spirit and Effects of Chris- 
tianity.x—On the universal Promulgation 
of Christianity.— Prospects of Futurity.— 
On the Cultivation of Personal Religion.” 

From the command of Jesus to his 
disciples, ‘* Gather up the fragments, 
&c.” which is the subject of the se- 
cond of these sermons, some very 
useful an@ important admonitions are 
delivered on the duty of a “ minute 
improvement of the blessings of Pro- 
vidence ;” and weare exhorted, though 
somewhat quaintly, to gather up 

‘* € The fragments’? of the provision 
made for our temporal necessities —‘* The 
fragments’ of our time—* The fragments’ 
of our private comfort, or of our persona! 
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advautages-—* The fragment 3’ of our health, 
or of our vigour.” (p. 39.) ms 


Thereflecting reader will readily per- 
ceive the great practical value of these 
topics, in which even the upright and 
sincere Christian may find his reproof. 
flow much, alas! of the time, the 
property, the health, &c. of most men 
is lavished away in small portions, 
each inconsiderable of itself, and 
therefore soliciting little notice, and 
exciting little regret for its loss; yet, 
in the aggregate of a whole life, swel- 
ling to so vast a sum as ts sufficient, 
when seriously contemplated, to ap- 
pal the mind of an accountable crea- 
ture, who expects that it will one day 
be said unto him, ‘‘ Give an account 
of thy stewardship, for thou mayest 
be no longer steward.” 

The subject of self-denial 1s one, on. 
which the different denominations of 
Christians have run into opposite ex- 
tremes, and which it requires a sound 
judgment, no less than a_ spiritual 
frame of heart, so to handle, as to 
avoid an excessive rigour on the one 
hand, anda dangerous laxity on the 
other. This subject is ably discussed 
in the third sermon, and placed, 
as we think, in its proper point ot 
view. 

‘‘We are not to suppose,” says the re- 
-pectable author, “ from the language of the 
text, that practical religion subjects us to 
a degree of self-denial, which no other ia- 
terest or pursuit requires. Christianity is 
far from enjoining us to renounce phose er- 
oymentsof this life, which are not incon- 
sistent with our duties, or which do not 
orevent us from fulfilling them; nor did 
our Lordintend, by the admonition of the 
text, to recommend the practice of per- 
sonal austerities, which have uo counec- 
tion with real gebligations, or no direct 
tendency to preserve their influence ou our 
minds. Those who hold this language 
have departed widely from the spirit of 
our Lord’s instructions, ‘ teaching for doc- 
trines the commandments of men.’ The 
austerity by which men deny themselves 
the comforts of life, or endanger their 
health, or torment their bodies, in the 
naine of religion, is one of the most hurt- 
ful perversions .of religious principle, 
which has ever been imposed on the cre- 
dulity of the world. It can produce no 
advantage to individuals, and is pernici- 
ous, in the highest degree, to the moral 
principles, and to the general interests, of 
inankind. The good sense which runs 
through every precept of the Gospel, ex- 
cludes the supposition, that any thigz is to 
be done as duty to God, which has uo pre- 
cise or specific end, which is not of real 
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importance by itself, or which does not 
belong tothe efficient means by which our 
obligations are to be falfilled.” (p. 71, 


FO 
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The justice and good sense of these 
remarks cannot be controverted, and 
their importance, in a practical view, 
is greater than some readers may at 
first sight perceive. There are, we 
believe, religionists who would even 
be offended at seeing the subject thus 
qualified, and who would be ready to 
charge the author with a dangerous 
relaxation of the doctrine which he 
undertakes to expound. But in real- 
ity the interests of genuine, practical 
religion are strengthened and secured 
by such a statement. For what does 
universal experience attest to have 
been the tendencies of all those vo- 
luntary, corporeal austerities here con- 
demned, whether practised by Jew- 
ish, or Popish, or Protestant ascetics, 
but to generate high degrees of spiri- 
tual pride, and to compromise by the 
observance of little things the neglect 
of greater? It may seem, indeed, a 
great thing, and of no easy achieve- 
ment, for a man “ to deny himsel! 
the comforts of life, to endanger his 
health, and to torment his body, in 
the name of religion;” but in sound 
mora! calculation all this is little, or it 
is nothing, or it is worse than nothing, 
precisely according to the dispositions 
which influence it, and the ends to 
which it serves. No discipline of the 
body is of any value but as it pro- 
motes the wise and holy regulation of 
the soul; and if, instead of answer- 
ing that end, it oppose and defeat it, 
such discipline becomes not only use- 
less, but pernicious. Hf phartsaicai 
pride and self-righteousmess ; if ambi- 
tion, if the love of distinction, whe- 
ther among good men or bad men; it 
these, or any other unholy and un- 
christian tempers be nourished by 
means of the mortifications inflicted 
on the body; we are then only seo 
much the worse tor all the self-denial 
we can practise: we but top the 
branches, and strengthen the roots, 
of the tree of evil: we heal the ex- 
ternal issues of sin, but drive back 
the malignant humour on the vitals, 
and fix the disease the more deeply in 
the constitution. The self-denial, and 
non-contormity to the world which 
our blessed Lord taught, and which 
he also exemplified, is, as we think, 
justly characterized, and subjected to 
tis proper tests, in the tollowing pas- 
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Sage; by which the author introduces 
the division of his discourse. 

‘it is impogsible not to admit, that in 
order ‘to deny ourselves, according to 
the spirit of our Lord’s injunction, we must 
be bound to subdue our inclinations, in 
every instance in which they would lead 
us into any thing which Christianity con- 
demns, or which is unfavourable to our fi- 
delity in Christian duties; and to submit, 
besides, to every degree of activity and 
patience, which the particular duties, or 
the general ends, of Christianity require.” 
(p. 74) 

This simple view of the subject he 
proceeds to ‘ illustrate by a tew ex- 
amples which every man may bring 
home to his own mind,” and these 
are classed under three heads, viz. 
I. “ The self-denial requisite in ftulfil- 
ling the duties to which we feel that 
we are least inclined.” HH. ‘ The 
self-denial necessary in renouncing 
the sins which most easily beset us.” 
Ill. ‘* The self-denial requisite with 
regard to every thing which ts, ei- 
ther in itself, or by its consequences, 
unfavourable to our progress in prac- 
tical religion.” Every serious Chris- 
tian who reads with attention what 
the pious author has laid down under 
these heads will find, that there is 
work enough provided for him todo: 
and that sufficient scope is afforded 
tor the exercise of his utmost vigi- 
lance, activity, and courage, in his 
holy calling; without any necessity 
being imposed upon him to render 
himself either ridiculous, or misera- 
ble; without his being required to as- 
sume the peculiarities of a Quaker, 
or to submit to the penances of a 
monk. 

We were particularly gratified with 
the next, or fourth sermon of this vo- 
lume, in which the striking phenome- 


non exhibited in the present day, of 


a zeal almost euthusiastic for religious 
forms and establishments, combined 
in many cases with a profligate de- 
parture, both in spirit and practice, 
from all which constitutes the sub- 
stance and soul of religion, and for 
the sake of which alone forms and 
establishments are valuable, is ex- 
posed in a masterly manner, and the 
attention of those who are concerned 
in this statement is forcibly summoned 
to serious reflection on the inconsis- 
tency and absurdity of their conduct. 
Were it only for this sermon, we 
should earnestly wish that the volume 
before us might obtain an extensive 
circulation, especially among the 
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higher orders. The author proposes, 
first, to enquire ‘‘ how far the present 
times are distinguished by an attach- 
ment to the form of godliness ;” under 
which head he proceeds in the follow- 
ing manner. 


‘‘ It cannot be affirmed, that in private 
life there is at present any unusual atten- 
tion to religious institutions, or that the 
observation of the forms of religion, is ei- 
ther more exact or more conspicuous than 
in former times. On the contrary, it 
must be admitted, though it is a melan- 
choly truth, that the tendency of the pre- 
seut tmes is to individual relaxation, with 
regard to every thing which relates to the 
profession or to the rites of religion, Whe- 
ther our private manners are better or 
worse, it is certain that there is much less 
general solicitude te preserve the form 01 
appearance of personal godliness, than we 
know to have distinguished the times ot 
our fathers. This fact is undeniable , and 
I mention it now, without any other re- 
mark, than that it proves to us, that it is 
not in our private or individual capacities, 
that the present times are distinguished by 
any peculiar attachment to ‘ the forms’ c' 
religion. 

‘* But there is another view of the sub- 
ject, in which a zealous contention fo: 
‘the forms’ of religion, bas certainly be- 
come a prominent feature of the age in 
which we live. 

‘* The infidelity and the crimes whici 
have for so many years desolated Europe, 
have sounded a just alarm to the countries 
which have hitherto preserved their tran- 
quillity. That unprincipled system, which, 
not satisfied with dissolving the whole fa- 
bric of a corrupt Church, proscribed Cbris- 
tianity itself as a pestilent superstition ; 
and which avowedly set the people loose 
from every Christian institation, and from 
every rite which bears the name of religion; 
was naturally dreaded every where, as the 
harbinger of the anarchy and crimes, 
which were its first effeels.§ Men who 
would have felt little for religion, trem- 
bled for the public order and for the 
civil government of their own country. 
They began to perceive, that the innova- 
tions which commenced with the contempt 
of religious institutions, trample on every 
thing else in their progress; till at last, 
with the altar, which they profess to over- 
throw, they level every other establish- 
megt essential to the existence of political 
society. 

** From these impressions, derived from 
events which are but yet in their progress, 
has arisen a solicitude for public religion. 
and for the preservation of religious insti- 
tutions, so general and impressive, as to 
give a character to the present time. Men 
of every order have been roused: and 


professing to feel alike, notwithstanding 
the diversity of their private characters. 
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have ranged themselves, with the same ap- 
parent zeal, among those who contend 


earnestly for religious establishments, 
and who profess to see the importance of 
guarding them from neglect or violation.” 
(p. 106—109.) 


The preacher then goes on to shew 
how far these impressions have been 
from producing those practical effects 
which might be expected, and which 
in consistency ought to accompany 
them; and he pursues the subject into 
a detail of many mortifying particu- 
lars under the second division of his 
discourse; in which he “ considers 
how far it appears from the characters 
specified by the Apostle in the con- 
text, that the same men deny the 
power of godliness, who are zealous in 
contending for the form of it.” From 
this part of the sermon we shall select 
one more passage for insertion, as de- 
lineating a strong feature of the times. 

‘“The Apostle says of ‘ the perilous 
times,’ that men shall then ‘ be lovers of 
pleasures more than lovers of God.’ 

“* Those who are accustomed to observe 
and to estimate living manners, cannot but 
perceive, how high the encreasing luxury 
and wealth of our country have raised 
‘the love of pleasure;’ how it has-grown 
and spread from the first to the last orders 
of the people; how almost every interest 
and pursuit give way to it among the 
higher ranks; and how much even the 
middle orders of men sacrifice to it, of 
their health, of their precious time, of their 
money, of their labour, of their private 
comfort, of their domestic habits, of their 
serious hours, and of their best duties. 

“One class of men pursue it as their 
chief business; and another class, who 
profess to cultivate more sobriety ot mind, 
find themselves unable either to restrain or 
to resist the torrent of fashionable man- 
ners, notwithstanding the pressure both of 
war and of famine *, and the cries of po- 
verty aiound them. They admit, that we 
are receiving the most striking admonitions 
ef Providence ; they do not profess to dis- 
regard them; and yet at this moment the 
succession of their festivities is scarcely 
kept from encroaching on the solemnities 
of religion. ‘The love of pleasure is the 
predominating passion of the present times ; 
which gathers fuel and strength from ail our 
prosperity, and which receives scarcely 
auy check from our heaviest and most 
humbling calamities. 

“Can it be seriously denied, that the 
men of the present time ‘ are lovers of 
pleasures more;than lovers of God ?? What 
Species or form of pleasures do they deli- 
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* «The scarcity and the exorbitant price 


of provisions were at this time most se- 
verely felt,” 
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berately and permanently sacrifice to 
their sense of God ; to the warnings he has 
given them; to the present aspect of Pro- 
vidence around them; or to the general 
considerations of duty or religion? They 
assume ‘ the form of godliness,’ and are 
forward in expressing their zeal for main- 
taining it. But in their personal conduct, 
do they relinquish either their pleasures or 
their business, that ‘ they may sanctify 
the Lord’s day, or keep it holy;’ or do 
they give their time, or give their personat 
countenance, even to ‘ the form of godli- 
ness,’ for which they profess to contend ? 

‘* There is a great variety of characters 
amongstus. But I say itconfidently, that 
there is in the present time a more mark- 
ed disrespect to the ordinances of religion, 
more of the pursuit of pleasure in defiance 
of the authority of religion, and more open 
profanations of the Lord’s Day, (which be- 
comes more and more a day both of plea- 
sure and of business) than has ever before 
been observed in this place. 

*« ft is obvious that I do not speak of 
those who have in any degree imbibed the 
spirit of religion. But I refer to multi- 
tudes of men who have of late been most 
clamorous against the effects of infidelity, 
and who, from political motives, have ex- 
pressed much solicitude to preserve our 
religious institutions. 

‘© If they have ever been in eainest in 
the attachment they have professed to the 
ordinances of Christ, they have at Jeast 
proved themselves ‘ to be lovers of plea- 
sures more than lovers of God.’ They 
have at least proved, that in whatever light 
they regard ‘the form, they explicitly 
‘ deny the power of godliness ;’ since they 
do not permit the awe of Gud either to set 
bounds to their pleasures, or to determine 
their conduct. 

““ What can come more directly bome 
to the Apostle’s description ef the perilous 
times? Men give themselves to pleasures 
and not to God. Though they contend 
for ‘ the forms’ of external religion as a 
political system, ‘they deny’ or disavow 
‘the power of godliness,’ in as far as it is 
hostile to their mauners, and forbids the 
pleasures which they will not abandon.” 
(p. 123—126.) 

The //th sermon treats of christian 
faith and morality and furnishes some 
important observations on the insepa- 
rable connection between — them. 
Among other pertinent views of this 
important subject, we are entreated to 
consider ‘ what the morality is which 
is industriously separated by some men 
from the doctrines of Christianity, or 
is inculcated independent of its rela- 
tion to them.” 

‘¢ When I say,’’ observes the author, 
‘that morality is separated from Chris- 
tianity, 1 do not mean to affirm, that this 
is always Uirectly done. It happens more 
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frequently, that the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel are passed over in silence, or are 
treated as subjects which a very wise or 
enlightened man does not think it neces- 
sary minutely to consider; while moral 
duties are stated, with few exceptions, as 
if they had no reference to them. 

** Isthe morality which is thus ineuleat- 
ed, the pure, the universal, the watchful, 
or the uniform morality represented in the 
Gospe!? On the contrary, it ts a mora- 
lity which has seldom any relation to God, 
or to the duties which we owe to him; a 
morality which apples chiefly,or entirely, 
to our present interests; the morality 
which the fashion, or the general manners 
of the world, require ; the morality, which 
derives its chief motives from present situ- 
ations, and from present events; the mo- 
rality of easy, pliant, and concihating 
manners, which neither bears hard on the 
vices, nor goes deep into the consciences 
of mankind; the morality by which men 
learn to declaim against religious zeal, 
and against every thing which has the as- 
pect either of scrupulous holiness, or ot 
earnest religion, but which can teach them 
to look, without any = dissatisfaction or 
murmur, on the dissipations of the world, 
on the profane, and on the sensual, and on 
the oppressors, and on the hardened. 

‘“Men of sound understanding ought to 
be able to determine for themselves, whe- 
ther this is the morality of the Gospel 
which is inculcated with scarcely any rela- 
tion to it, and from every motive rather 
than the motives of religion ; in which the 
lessons of moral duty, separated from the 
language of Christianity, are every day 
brought nearer to the maxims and to the 
manners of the world; and from which 
men learn, or are taught to believe, that 
wretched as their progress is in moral du- 
ties, they must derive from it their only 
hope of salvation. 

‘« The unbetiever, and the false profes- 
sor of Christianity, insensibly adopt the 
same language. Under the pretence of 
setting morality and Christianity at vari- 
ance, they ynite their endeavours to sap 
the foundations of both. They first banish 
from their thoughts the substance, or the 
peculiar tenets of the Gospel, as a meta- 
physical system which may weil be spared. 
When they have effected this, their work 
i$ almost cone: for the morality which 
they profess to retain, is easily reconciled 
tu the vices of the world; and though it 
were pure, soon becomes a dead letter, 
separated fiom: the prinec:ptes or 
Which can alone support it. 

‘€ Tt is impossible not to remarg, besides, 
that the supple and ace. mimodating mora- 
lity, which bends to every fashion, and 
accords with every new opinion; which 
startles at every approach of zeal for reli- 
gion, but which fears nothing from the lips 
of ungodliness or of infidelity ; is in its 
most favourable aspect. at least far remov 
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ed from the boliness of heart and life, by 
which the sound believers of the Gospel 
are represented in the New Testament, as 
becoming ‘the temple of 
‘ having the spint = of 
them’ *.”? (147—130.) 


God,’ and as 
God dwelling tn 


The necessity of divine influence to 
the production of christian morality— 
a most important peculiarity, which 
distinguishes genuine practical Chris- 
tianity from the worldly man’s system 
of morals—is clearly insisted upon in 
this sermon; while the fanatical abuse 
of the doctrine is precluded by the 
assertion, that ‘‘ good men can only 
perceive this influence by its effects :” 
the true criterion, as we conceive, 
which marks the boundary between 
the sober persuasion of the scriptural 
Christian, and the reveries of the fan- 
ciful enthusiast. These widely dif- 
ferent pretensions would not, per- 
haps, be so often confounded as they 
are, did the zealous advocates of the 
supremely important doctrines of 
grace keep this criterion more in 
sight, and frequently refer to it with 
the same distinctness which appears 
in the passage under consideration. 
Some of the persons to whom we al- 
lude, though themselves men of so- 
ber minds, and duly sensible of the 
dangers of real enthusiasm, may pos- 
sibly even be disposed to view the 
worthy Baronet’s assertion with some 
distrust, as exhibiting a view of the 
subject somewhat too calm and ratio- 
nal. But such persons (should there 
be any such among the readers of 
these strictures) are entreated seri- 
ously to reflect, whether they have 
any standard which they can safely 
substitute in the room of that which is 
here proposed; whether, if this be 
rejected, there is any other which 
can be resorted to, of sufficient poten- 
cy to resist the torrent of absurdity 
and folly, which, under the pretence 
of private revelations, and _ sensible 
impulses and impressions, might other- 
wise break in upon us, and do incal- 
culable injury to the cause of vita! 
Christianity. ‘To us it appears, that 
if the admission be once made, that 
there is any other way by which the 
operations of the Holy Spirit may be 
known, and distinguished from those 
of our own minds, or from the ma- 
chinations of Satan, than by their ho- 
ly tendency and effect, by then 
strict agreement with the sacred Serip 
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tures, a wide door is immediately 
thrown open by which fanaticism, 
with all its accompanying evils, may 
enter and overspread the Church ; 
while the whole Scan of personal, 
experimental religion 1s thus removed 
trom under the controul of the judg- 
ment and the understanding, and sub- 
jected to the caprices of the imagina- 
tion and the passions. It will scarce- 
ly be contended, that by refusing to 
make the admission in question any 
conceivable injury can be done to the 
interests of truth, or the doctrine of 
grace suffer any disparagement. Itis 
surely competent to us still to contend 
with undiminished zeal for the neces- 
sity and efficacy of divine influence, 
as the source of every good desire in 
the human heart, and as bringing the 
same to good effect ; as ‘‘ preventing 
us, that we may have a good will, 
and working with us when we have 
that good will;” as indispensable to 
the production of every right temper, 
word, and work: in a word, as ac- 
complishing all things for the children 
of God, which are necessary to their 
salvation, and which arecomprehend- 
ed in the offices of a sanctifier, com- 
forter, and guide—all things, in short, 
for the fulfilment of which the Holy 
Ghost was promised by our Saviour to 
his Church, that he might abide with 
it for ever. 

In the sixth and seventh sermons, on 
the result of good and bad affections, 
we meet with much ingenious and 
pathetic description, which renders 
them peculiarly pleasing, and invo- 
luntarily conciliates our esteem for the 
preacher ; who, in delineating more 
especially the filial and parental feel- 
ings, seems to write from the heart, 
and to impress his own character on 
the amiable picture which he draws 
of those interesting relations. The 
eighth sermon, having for its title 
“The Doctrine of Grace,” is truly 
evangelical and scriptural; and we 
should have been glad to present our 
readers with some specimen of the 
author’s manner of treating the sub- 
ject, had not our extracts and remarks 
already run into such length, that our 
limits compel us to think of bringing 
the article toa close. 

Before we conclude, it may be pro- 
per to notice a most extraordinary 
criticism on these sermons which has 
appeared in the EpinsurcH Review. 

Vo the distinguished, though not sel- 
dom misapplied, ability, with which 


that work ts in general conducted, we 
have already borne testimony. No me- 
taphysical researches however recon- 
dite, no economical disquisitions how- 
ever subtle, no mathematical induc- 
tions however abstract, seem beyond 
the fair measure of their critical grasp. 
One subject alone appears to be re- 
garded as unworthy of any serious in- 
quiry ; we mean the subject of reli- 
gion. On this point they manifest an 
ignorance, which, were it not for the 
awful consequences which that igno- 
rance involves, would be ludicrous. 
Proud of displaying the extent of 
their knowledge on every other sub- 
ject; to this they are not ashamed to 
avow themselves strangers: they seem 
even to take credit for the avowal as 
if it furnished a proof that their minds 
had been occupied with concerns of 
greater moment. Is it not a melan- 
choly instance of the prevalence ot 
irreligion, that in an association of 
men, such as must be required to 
maintain the character of this re- 
view, no one should be found, who, 
we will not say, seems to have en- 
tered into the spirit and genius of the 
Gospel, that might be too much to 
expect in a society of professed lite- 
rati, but who seems to understand the 
theory, the outline, the first elements, 
of Christian Theology. 

‘These remarks are not made in the 
spirit of hostility. We are far from 
wishing to detract from that commen- 
dation to which the superior talents of 
the Edinburgh Reviewers fairly enti- 
tle them: but we feel it to be our du- 
ty to guard our readers against their 
system, or rather no-system of reli- 
gion; while we take vuccasion to re- 
mind themselves, that that branch ot 
science, to which they do not seem, 
as yet, to have even aspired, is one 
far more worthy of their pursuit, than 
any over which they have hitherto 
wasted the midnight oil: ‘‘ For this is 
lite eternal, that they might know thee 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.” 

But it is time to return trom this di- 
gression to the point more immediate- 
ly under consideration. The Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, in their eleventh 
number, have undertaken to give an 
account of the sermons before us. 
Their review is, on the whole, ta- 
vourable to the author. It contains, 
however, some expressions which 
call for serious animadversion. 

“ If we have any objection,” say 
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they. ‘f tothe sermons betore us, it is 
that the reverend author 1s somewhat 
too constant m enforcing Scripture 
doctrine :” in other words, he ts too 
constant in entoreing truth: a most 
unprecedented objection, wt will be 
allowed, to a writer of sermons! Till 
now we had always supposed that the 
grand excellency of sermons deliver- 
ed by Christian Divines, was their un- 
deviating adherence to the Christian 
Scriptures ; and that information de- 
rived trom other sources, though by 
no means excluded trom the pulpit, 
was to be employed only with a wiew 
to illustrate and entorce scriptural 
truth. But let us attend to the argu- 
ments by which this new view of the 
subject is supported. 

“ We cannot help thinking,” say 
the Reviewers, ‘‘ that a preacher must 
narrow his sphere of utility very need- 
lessly, if he thinks it his duty on all 
occasions to introduce the peculiar 
views and motives which Christianity 
suggests. It he seriously believes 
that religion, he certainly never will 
say any thing that may have the 
smallest tendency to obstruct its in- 
fluence, but he may not think it con- 
venient, or he may not have the incli- 
nation. to make it the sole and exclu- 
sive foundation of all his counsels and 
exhortations.” Now we very readily 
admit that it may not be ‘ convent- 
ent” tor gentlemen. who are better 
acu uainted with every sciénce than 
they are w ith theology, and who, per- 
haps, have studied no book less than 
the Bible, tobe restrained trom “‘ push- 
ing their toot,” asthe Reviewers,with 
son ewb ai O} ndecorous levi Hy, term 


it, ‘‘ beyond the magic circle of Sc rip- 
ture.” We are also aware, that there 
are manv who teel very little ‘‘ incli- 
nation” to dwell on the pecular 
views which Christianity suggests. 
Such a " hate the light, neither come 


to the | light | lest their “deeds should be 
repro ved, must feel it to be an auk- 
mbarrassing office to hold 
up that hah to others. This is all 

very intelligible. ut still we are un- 
able to comprehend how the sphere 
of a preacher’s usefulness should, on 
anv occasion, be narrowed by intro- 
ducing the pecul ar views and motives 
of Christianity. Tne Reviewers ought 
to have given some exemplification 
ot their meaning. They ought to have 


anal 


Wal 1 alc 


mentioned the ye doe branch of 


doctrinal truth, or of moral conduct, 
“hich would be more luminously dis- 
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cussed, or more practically and ene e 
getic ally enforced by assuming for 1 
some other basis than that of € hristi- 
anity. But this it would have been 
impossible for them to have done. 
Let us, however, hear the rest of their 
argume nt. 

‘There is surely,” they say, “sa 
difference between the present‘times, 
and those in which Christianity was 
first preached by the Apostles. ‘The 
seed has been sown, and during the 
course of eighteen centuries bas, in 
one way or other, been producing 
truit. ‘The work need not be done 
over again from the beginning: and 
even if a preacher thought it neces- 
sary once more to lay the foundation, 
vet it would not be in his power.’ 
We are here entirely at a loss even to 
guess at the drift of the Reviewers’ 
reasoning. Dothey mean to say that 
we, of the present day, have received 
from our progenitors an inheritance of 
christian light which supersedes those 
means of instruction which are re- 
quired with respect to every cog 
science? Or that we stand less i 
need of the restraints and iacibeehenes 
arising from the commands and decla- 
rations of Scripture than the first 
Christians ? Or that “‘ the seed sown” 
by them, whatever fruit it may have 
produced in the course of eighteen 
centuries, Can now produce any, ex- 
cept when it is “received into an 
honest and good heart?” Or that if 
a preacher of the present day should 
meet with a Pagan, a Mahometan, a 
baptized Infidel, or an ignorant and 
wicked professor of Christianity, he 

would not have to begin the work of 
Christian instruction, and to lay the 
foundation of Christian faith, in like 
manner with the Apostles ¢ ‘And yet 
we know not what else they can 
mean. 

“ The preaching of the Apostles 
themselves,” it is added, ‘* would 
have appeared bold and extravagant, 
if they had not been able to accom- 
pany their words with ‘demonstra- 
tion of the spirit and of power ;” if 
they had not appealed to miracles, 
noo to the fulfilment of prophecies.” 
We readily admit the truth of this as- 
seruion. Kut what, we wouldask, 1 
the fair inference to be drawn from 
itr Js it not that the doctrines which 
the Apostles preached, being divinely 
attested, must be true, and therefore 


of universal importance and obliga- 
is not the inte. 


tion’ This, however. 
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rence of the Edinburgh Reviewers. 
‘* Preachers now,” they observe, 
‘“ must take the times as they find 
them, and, as they have not those su- 
pernatural evidences, they must adopt 
a lower and more moderate tone.” 
But is not the very circumstance here 
adduced, viz. that sermons in_ the 
present day are unaccompanied by 
supernatural evidence ; 1s not this an 
unanswerable argument for a rigid ad- 
herence to those Scriptures which 
have, by such evidence, been proved 
to be divine ¢ But preachers, we are 
told, must now take a lower tone: 
they must accommodate themselves 
to the times. We wish again that our 
reviewers had favoured us with ex- 
amples. We should have been glad 
to know from them what are the par- 
ticular points on which a lower, a 
more moderate, a more accommodat- 
ing tone, is to be adopted *? Is sin 
less offensive in the sight of God than 
it was in the days of the Apostles / 
Are repentance towards God, and 
faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ, 
less requisite? Are supreme love to 
God, and love to all men for his sake, 
less obligatory? Are the joys of hea- 
ven and the pains of hell of less mo- 
mentous import’ Have the facts 
which Christianity unfolds become du- 
bious; and did Christ not certainly 
die and rise again? Or are its doc- 
trines less authentic; and is Jesus 
Christ no longer the way, the truth, 
and the life: may we love God and 
yet hate our brother: may we now 
hope, wéthout holiness, to enter hea- 
ven; or may we hope to be saved, 
though we believe not? Or are its pre- 
cepts grown obsolete: and are adul- 
tery, fornication, lasciviousness, ha- 
tred, variance, emulations, wrath, 
strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, 
murders, drunkenness, revellings, and 


such like, no longer the subjects of 


authoritative prohibition: and may 
they, who now do such things, inhe- 
rit nevertheless the kingdom ot God? 
lhese questions do not, as we con- 
Celve, require an answer. 


* We understand that there is a party of 
meu in the Church of Scotland, to whem 
the name of MopekaTres ts commonly 
atixed. We should be sorry, for the sake 
of that Church, to find that they had de- 
tived the name trom having adopted, in 
any degree, the lowering, accommodating 
system recymmended by the Bdinburgh 


Reviewers. 
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We shall notice only one more ob- 
servation of these Reviewers. “here 
is something,” they say, ‘* extremely 
disagrecable to the minds, we do not 
say of men tinctured with infidelity, 
but of the reflecting part of Christians, 
to be kept in the trammels of myste- 
ry, and not to have their religion 
amalgamated in some measure with 
their customary and daily sentiments : 
to have one sctof thoughts and phrases 
for Sunday, and another for all the 
rest of the week.” What the Re- 
viewers mean by the trammels of 
mvstery they have not told us; so 
that we are left to conjecture whe- 
ther the mysteries, from which it 
would be agreeable to their minds to 
be delivered, respect the divinity of 
our Lord, his atonement and inter- 
cession, a particular Providence, or a 
future judgment. In the concluding 
part of the sentence we in part con- 
cur. We also should be glad to sce 
religion amalgamated with men’s cus- 
tomary and daily sentiments ; but not, 
according to the plan of the Review- 
ers, by lowering the tone of religion 
to the standard of a corrupt world, 
but by elevating that standard to the 
scriptural level. We also should be 
glad that the same set of thoughts and 
phrases might serve for a!l the days 
of the week; but then those thouglits 
and phrases should be such as become 
the followers of Christ: they should be 
consistent with the belief that, in the 
great day of account, we shal! be 
according as 
the words of our mouths, and the 
meditations of our hearts 


ts, are agreea- 
ble to Scripture, and have tended to 
glorify or to dishonour our Almighty 
Governor and Judge. ee 

We will now close our review ot 


this vOlume, with expressing our 


cided approbation of its contents. In 
a > es <a a. : . - a ) 

thissentiment, the Edinburgh Review - 

ers profess to concur. But we are 


anxious to have it understood, that t 
Circumstance, in these sermans, whi 


. a : ute toe q . = 
foims the main ground ot ADDr 


+ 
+ —~- ~ * 


bation, is that which torms the s 
ground of objection in the minds « 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, viz. “ the 
Reverend Author’s constancy in « 


torcing Scripture Doctrine 


~ I 
{ Discours 2p the 7? 


iscourse on the Inspir oF f 
Scriptures. By the Rev. Richa: 
Kins, M. A. Rector of Worthing 
Salop, and tormerly Fe'low or Ne 
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College, Oxtord. London, Hatch- 
ard. 1805. pp. 31. Price Is. 


War might be expected to be per- 
formed within so small a compass, 
we think, 1s performed by the author, 
(or, more strictly speaking, the com- 
piler,) of this little work. A’ rapid 
glance is taken of the principal argu 
ments which confirm the divine inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, and the na- 
ture of that inspiration is very fairly 
and justly defined. It read with at- 
tention by ‘‘ the young and unwary,” 
for the ‘* guarding of whom, from an 
increasing spirit of infidelity,” it is 
professedly written, this briet treatise 
may doubtless be useful; being well 
calculated to call the minds of youth, 
indued with any reflection, to the im- 
portant doctrine which it discusses, 
and thus to lead the way to a serious 
and more extended examination of the 
evidences of Christianity. Nor can it 
be considered as without its use even 
to those who are already well esta- 
blished in the truth here stated and 
defended, whom it may profitably 
serve upon occasion in the office of a 
remembrancer. 

After satisfactorily establishing the 
true reading of 2 Jim. i. 16., as 
given in our version of the Bible, in 
opposition to Dr. Geddes, who trans- 
lates it, “* Every writing which is in- 
spired by God is also profitable for 
doctrine, reproof, &c.,” the author 
proceeds to adduce several testimo- 
nies of the primitive fathers of the 


Church in favour of the inspiration of 


the Prophets and Apostles, to shew 
what the concurring Opinion of anti- 
quily was on the point in question. 
An appeal then follows to the Scrip- 
tures themselves, the design of which, 
as ‘‘ supplying the absence of the 
Apostles, and laying down a rule 
which should be the foundation of our 
taith,” necessarily supposes the inspi- 
ration of the writers: a supposition 


amply confirmed by the “ sublimity of 


these divine compositions,’ and the per- 
fect purity of their moral instructions, 
which, itis justly observed, “ strongly 
bear the character of their author, and 
clearly mark the distinction between 
the works of man, and the Véord of 
(;od.” ‘The appeal to the Scriptures 

further prosecuted by allusion to 
hose proots which result from a com- 
yarison of them with “ other pretend- 
ed revelations,” and to such as are 
furnished by a consideration of the 
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nature of many facts related in the 
sible, which could not have been 
known without divine communica- 
tion: and it is truly afhirmed, that 
‘‘ no heathen oracles, nor mythology, 
nor the Koran of Mahomet, can pro- 
duce such kind of proots of their au- 
thenticity.”’—* The books of the Old 
Testament,” it is also remarked, 
‘* were written in the pure language 
of the Jews; they were therefore 
written before the captivity. Those 
that are acknowledged by the Sama- 
rhous were written before the divi- 
sion of Israel and Judah, (Anti-Chris- 
tum 975). Josephus adverted to no 
other books; the Seventy translated 
no other.” 

The objection taken to the genuine- 
ness of the present text of the Bible, 
from the errors of copyists, is next 
considered ; and from this part of the 
work our first extract shall be taken. 

‘* Though the above tully prove the au- 
thenticity of the Scriptures, some have 
contended that we cannot consider them 
as free from error, on account of the great 
variety of, copies which have been taken 
of them in all languages, and the various 
readings that have been discovered in 
them; but no argument can be drawn 
from this against the Christian’s faith; for 
though many various readings have been 
discovered, yet we lind every text contains 
the same laws, the same miracles, the same 
prophecies, the same chain of history, 
the same doctrine; every text equally 
shews that the law came before the 
Gospel, the prophets before the Mes- 
siah, that the Redeemer was expected, 
came, and suffered death, that he esta- 
blished his Church, sent her the Comforter, 
and promised to preserve her in spirit and 
truth to the end of time. In the whole 
system therefore of Christian  bistory, 
Christian doctrine, and Christian morals, 
contained in the Scriptures, there is no 
article necessary to be known, to be be- 
lieved, or to be practised, which the text 
does not explicitly contain. What then 
was so miraculously preserved, must have 
been as miraculously inspired. The natu- 
ral powers of man could not discover the 
sublime truths of Revelation, nor could 
his powers record those truths with uner- 
ring certainty, without supernatural assist- 
ance.”’ (p. 8, Y.) 

The remarkable fact is afterwards 
adverted to, im confirmation of the 
foregoing Observations, that 

‘* fnthe laborious and valuable work of 
Dir. NKennicott, which was undertaken with 
a view to establish the authority of the 
Seriptures, be collated 700 copies and ma- 
nuscripts ; and though many variwus read- 
ies have been 


discovered, searce 


any 
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passage of importance has been altered, 
extraordinary 18 the agreement of the co- 
pies of the Seriptures with each other, and 
with our Bibles.”? (p. 10.) 

The Christian cause derives singu- 
lar support from the concessions ot its 
adversaries, some of which Mr. King 
notices in the following manner. 

“That the Pentateuch was the work of 
Moses, is vdmitted by the universal voice 
of antiquity ; the rival kingdoms of Jadah 
and Israel, the Jews and Samaritais, eve- 
ry denomination of early Chiistians, and 
the und.sputed opinion of pagan writers, 
allunite in this opinion. Even Juhan ae 
apostate acknowledges that the books 
which bore the name of Moses were genu- 


ine; and he further admits, that there 
were persons atnong the Israelites who 
were instructed by the Spirit of God. 


Even Mahomet maintained the inspiration 
of Moses, and revered the 
the Jewish laws. Manetho and Berusus, 
and many others, give accounts contirm- 
tng and according withthe Mosaic History. 
The Egyptian, Phanicean, Greek, and Ro- 
inan authors concur in relating th- tradi- 
tions of the creation, the fall, the deluge, 
and the dispersion of mankind ; and the 


lately acquired kuowledge of the Sanscreet 


lansuage, by opening the treasures of the 
bastcern world, has confirmed all these tra- 
ditions as coneurrmg with the nariative in 
the sacred history.” (p. 12, 13.) 

We were struck with some surprise 
at the interpretation which Mr. King, 
tin the last page of this discourse, has 
given to that passage of St. Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Thes caleniene. 
which saaictee a in these words, 
“Then we which are alive and re- 

main shall be caught up together with 
them j in the clouds,” zc. Alter com- 
bating the supposition that it was the 
Apostle’s opinion, (contradicted by 
ihe event, and therefore proving him 
Hot to be inspired) that the end of the 
world was near, he adds, 


* The passage may be prop rly inter- 


preted, ag applied to the destruction of 


Jerusalem, or of the death of every man 


“with whem, as an individual, the world is 
at an end wheu he dies.” (p. 28.) 
This sentence surely betrays avery 
sete ete degree of carelessness 
one: haste, not to be easily excused in 
sO snorta performance ; : and of which 
some other indications also occur, 
occastonal inaccuracies of stvle, which 
a little attention would have correct- 
ed. The slightest review of the | 
In question, will, we 
suaded, convince the author, that his 
comment is wrelevant. The Agosile 
Cyaisr. Ossery. No. 43. 


JAS- 


“ave are pel- 


sanctity of 
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plainly 1s speaking of the great day 
final retribution, to which solemn 
event alone his words will agree. To 


the destruction of Jerusalem they 
Cannot possibly apply; for no resur- 
rection of the dead in Christ took 
place prior to that event, nor were 
the living saints of that period *‘ caught 
up, tomeet the Lord in theair.” And 


to the death of the individual they 
must be equaliy inapplicable ; for it is 
a general rising from the dead which 
is described, with a corresponding 
change at the living ‘‘ from corrupt 


ble to incorruptible,” qualitying them 


to ascend up, together with those 
who shall be partakers of the first re- 
surrection inio the Clouds, to meet 


their Saviour an d Ji idge. The é& use ot 
the first person tor the th ind in either 


number is so common in ail writers 
profane and sacred, that no other 
mode ot interpretation need be re- 


sorted to for understanding the Apo- 


ste? s true meaning, when he says, 
“we which are alive and remain, 
&c.” It isa way of speaking plain- 


ly equivalent with, ‘‘ Then they which 
are alive, &c.” 

We cannot take leave 
tise without expressin ‘ the same re- 
gret, which we have on some other 
similar occasions professed 
tnat the series of arguments which 
contains should be tollowe 


= ot th is trea- 


practical reflections, 
press the canta with the ins 
of a mere assent tothe divine 


ration of the Scriptures, and to en- 
force the obligation, which u divine- 
ly inspired, they clearly im 26se€ UDER 
every man to form ols sentiments on 
all the subjects of reingion by peter 
unerring decisions, and both to frame 
‘a heart, and regulate his whole con- 
duct, by their lessons, Maxims, and 
precepts. However obvious sucn a 
deduction may seem, there is too 
much reason to fear, that many wil 
not draw i for themseives ; and the 
areas has evidently a tendency to 
ster that self-delusion Dy which such 
persons will be incimeu to give theme 
selves Credit, On the score Lnis in- 
operative consent, for being tue 
Christians, WoO may co idertiv ex- 


pect ernempwuion from) Whe DUNnishienis 


Nreatened against undeile 


rv (thinaing a “A ON ess, Wak 

W OLE r Cl LV adbouncs, @ ie DoO- 
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mented. In vindicating, therefore, 
the truth of our holy religion, or the 
divine origin of our Scriptures, the 
pious disputant ought ever to keep in 
sight something far more important 
than the soundness of his logic ; and 
recollecting that the points for which 
he contends are not points of specu- 
lation, but such as involve the eternal 
interests of his fellow-creatures, he 
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much more abounds; and that the 
latter is among the most frequent and 
prolific sources of the former has been 
at all times acknowledged and la- 





[ Jury, 
should aim his arguments to produce 
conversion of the heart, no less than 
to effect conviction of the understand- 
ing; to persuade men of the truth 
which he advocates, and at the same 
time to follow up that persuasion to all 
its holy and practical consequences. 
Were these consequences better ex- 
emplified, the cause of infidelity 
would speadily lose its credit. Were 
there more practical Christians, there 
would be fewer speculative unbe- 
levers. 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 
Prerarine for the press, A Syslem of Ae- 
eical Arrangement for Armes ; by Dr. Ro- 
rent Jacxson.—TZh? Jacobin ond Deist’s 
Mirror; calculated to reform their Senti- 
ments.—A Jrvatise on Coniracts, so far as 
thev fall within the Jurisdiction of a Court 
of ‘Equity ; by Mr. Jonn NeEwWLanp, of 
the Inner Temple.—/he Natural History 
of the Insects of New Holland, New Zea- 
lund, and other Islands in the Pacific Occan ; 
with numerous coloured Plates; by Mr. 
FE. Donovan; in 1 vol. 4to.—A Transla- 
tion of Lenorn’s Trench Monuments ; in 
€évols.; by Dr. Grirritus.—A Collection 
of Essays, by Mr. BrGLanp ; and a new 
Edition of his Letters on History.—A Dic- 
ssonary of the Synonymous Words and Tech- 
nical Terms in the English Language; by 
Mr. Lesctre 

In the press, Scripture cllustrated, by a 
Series of upwards of Eighty elegant Wood 
Engravings by Bewick, Nisbett, Austin, 
&c. from entire new Designs by W. Craig, 
Esq. ; printed to suit folio, quarto, and oc- 
tavo Bibles.—The Complet? Grazier; or, 
Farmer and Cattle Dealer’s Assistant ; with 
numerous Engravings on Wood and Cop- 
per, of Farm Yards, Cow Houses, Barns, 
Implements, &e. Bya Lincolnshire Gra- 
vier ; assisted by several Gentlemen Far- 
mers in the Counties of York, Norfolk, and 
J.eicester; in a large volume, 8vo.—The 
Indiun Shortsman ; being a complete Ac- 
count of the Wild Sports of the East ; and 


exhibiting not cnly the Natural History of 


Hindostan, but the Manners, Customs, 
and Amusements, of the Native and Eu- 
ropean Inhabitants: a splendid Work in 
Jarge folio. —Ttah mm Scen°ris, representing 
the Manners, Customs, and Amusements, 
of the wifferenc Italian States: in large 
éto; with 30 coloured Engravings —A Pice 


turesgue Tour throuzh Span, by Swin- 
BURNF, Containing 22 Plates ; medium fo- 
ho.—The fourth Edition, enlarged and 
improved, of a Plam «and kesy Introduc- 
tion to Gardening; by CHARLES Mar. 
SHALL, Vicar of Brixworth; 12mo. 5s, 
bound.—The Sixth Edition, enlarged: and 
greatly improved, with new Plates, of 
MotHersy’s Medical Diciiwnary, exhibit- 
inga complete View of Modern Opinions 
and Modern Practice ; in 2 large quarto 
vols. to be published in four half-yearly 
Parts.— Dialogues on the Doctrines and Du- 
ties of Christianity ; by Mrs. JacKson,— 
A New Edition of Hooxe’s Roman Histo- 
ryY.—Dr. Younca’s Lectures on Natural 
Phalosophy, delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion, with considerable Additions and Im- 
provements; in 2 vols. 4to.—Anecdoles of 
Literature, from rare books mm the British 
Museum, and other valuable Libraries ; by 
the Rev. Mr. Beloe.—A Treatise on Reli- 
gious Experience, in which its Nature, Evi- 
dence, and Advantages are considered ; 
by the Rev. Mr. Bucn.—A Vindication, 
by Mr. Maurice, of bis History of Hin- 
dostan, from the Strictures of the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers.—A new Edition of Fetr- 
HaM’S Resolves, divine, moral, und political, 
a work of the sixteenth century.—The Se- 
cond Volume of Hooke’s Exe Wrepovee. 
—A new Edition of Lord SE1GNMoutH’s 
Life of Sir William Jones. 

The First Volume of Bishop Hacv’s 
Works was published at Midsummer, in 
demy 8vo. price 8s., and on Whatman’s 
royal paper, price 12s. The Second Vo- 
Jume will be published at Michaelmas ; 
and one volume will appear quarterly 


till the whole is completed in Ten Vo- 
lumes, 

Mr. AttnutTtT, of Henley on Thames, 
has invented a mode of Printing Plans ef 
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Estates with moveable Types, which unites 
correctness, neatness, and cheapness. 

On the 4th of June, at a Meeting of 
Noblemen and Gentlemen held at the 
Thatched House Taveru, the Earl of Dart- 
mouth in the chair, a new Institution was 
formed, under his Majesty’s Patronage, 
entitled The British Institution for promot- 
ing the Fine Arls. A Select Committee 
was appointed to prepare a Code of Regu- 
lations for the Institution, and to inquire 
for a proper situation for the erection of a 
Gallery to contain such pictures as shall 
be procured. It was resclved, that sub- 
scribers of one guinea a year, or of ten 
guineas in one sum, should have personal 
admission to th: rooms of exhibition: that 
subscribers of three guineas a year, or of 
thirty guineas in one sum, should have 
personal admission, and the rght of iatro- 
ducing a friend each day: that Subsenbers 
ef five guineas a-year have the same per- 
sonal admission, with the right of intro- 
ducing two friends each day: that Sub- 
scribers of filty guineas have the same 
priviieges for life, and be governors of the 
Institution: that Subscribers of one hun- 
dred guineas or upwards have the same 
privileges in perpetuity, and ve governors 
of the Institution, their rights to be trans- 
tnissible of death, subject to the Regula- 
tions to be hereafter adopted, 

Inthe First Volume of Communic. t ons 
to the Board of Agricuiture, several valua- 
ble papers appeared on the subject of Ber- 
tering the Condition of the Peasantry, by 
letting to them small portions of land sufii- 
cient for the keep of acow, &c., and by 
improving their babitations, We are hap- 
py to see this important subject resumed 
in the Fourth Volume of the Communica. 
tions, Which has beeen recently published. 
Every benevolent and conscientious land- 
owner will feel it his duty to study the 
amelioration of his tenant’s condition and 
circumstances ; and will tind his occasional! 
OF permanent residence on his estate, ren- 
dered doubly delightful, when his mind is 
occupied with this object. We earnestly 

ecommend it to such of our readers, as 
may have any country tenantry, to peruse 
the papers on this subject printed in the 
First and Fourth Volumes of the Communi- 
ations. Inthe Fourth Volume are some 
‘** Observations,’ by Sir Joun Smncuarr, 
“onthe Means of enabling a Cottager to 
keep a Cow, by the produce of a small 
Portion of Arable Land ;’? with * Rhos 
for giving Land to Cottagers to enable 
them to keep Cows,” by Tuomas Tuomp- 
SON, Esq. of Hull ; and papers ure given, 
Ms hich were drawn up by the late Sir W. 
PULTENEY, Bt. M. P., by Sir Henry Vava- 
SOUR, Bat. , by THomas Estcourt, Esq. 
M. P. » and by THomMaAS BaBInGTON, E sq. 
M, | a detailing rthe actual advantazes re- 
sulting in specified 

CIS and stunifar 
vor, 


cases, from adopting 
sila hie of assisting the 


We consider Mr, Babington’s paper 
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to be of so much importance, as detailing 
the moral influence of this system, that 
Wwe purpose to print it at large in the Mis- 
cejlaneous department of some succeéding 
number, In an interesting pamphlet, 
lately published by the Right Hon. ¢ 
Rose, on the Poor Laws, that gentlemon 
recommends, as one great means of re- 
me dying the evils existing in this king- 
dum, inthe management of the Poor, to 
abandon the system of W oi khouses and 
to afford more relief at home. We be- 
lieve nothing is so likely to eradicate those 
evils, and torestore to the poor a habit ot 
industry, and proper dependance on therr 
own exertions, as to give them an interest 
in their own habitations. 
from the 
share 
clety 
Poor, 

A hint is thrown out in Sir Joseps 
Banks’s pamphlet on Blight in Corn, 
Which may prove of some importance. He 
conceives that shrivelled grain, which has 
been deprived of a great part of its flout 
by the blight, will serve as well for seed- 
corn as the fullest grains which are usu- 
ally selected for that purpose; since 
the use of the mealy part of the seed-corn 
is only to nourish the minute plant trom 
the time of its developement, till its roots 
are able to derive support trom the manur- 
ed earth, for which purpose one-tenth of 
the contents of a grain of good wheat i- 
more than sufficient; the quantity of meal 
in wheat having been increased by cul- 
ture, for the support of man, much beyond 
What is necessary merely for its propaga- 
tion. In this case a bushel of blighted 
corn will be much more valuable for seed 
than one of good corn, in proportion as 
the number of grains is larger. Sir Joseph 
has put this theory tothe testot experi- 
ment, with sufficient success to justify its 
general tria!. Eighty crains of the most 
blighted wheat of last year were sown in 
pots in a hot-house; of which seventy-two 
produced healthy plants. 

Sir Henry Vavasovug, Bart. has com- 
municated to the Board of Agriculture, au 
account of the establishment of a { m na- 
ry for Agricuitural Education, formed by 
him at the little village of Melbourne, be- 
to him, ‘in the East Riding at 
Yorkshire. Being about to build a school- 
house in the village, for readiog and writ- 
ing, by subscription among the land- 
holders, he cave a Spot of ground sufficiest 
for the purpose to be attached to the 
building, which is cultivated by the mas- 
ter, and for his benetit by such of the chil- 
dren os are tug enough, on holidays ap- 
pointed for the purpose. Whatever situa- 
tion of life these children may hereafter 
occupy, some knowledge of gardeuving aud 
of the management of land, will probably 
be of use and comfort to them, tn furnish. 
ing them with an innocent and healthy 


reOrge 


‘This subject has 
beginning, occupied a principal 
in the attention of the Patriotic So- 
for Kettering the Condition of the 


longing 
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method of employing their leisure hours, 


The elder children are taught the best 
methods of mixing monures, and the wan- 
ner of grafting and praning fivit-trees. 

Mr. Davy is gone to lreand, where 
he purposes to pass the summer, in a 
M neralogical Tour through that part of 
the emprtre. 

Parliament has granted £20,000, to the 
Trustees of the Britrsh Museum, for the 
purchase of the Tozwniey Collection of Sta- 
tues and other Antiquities. 

The Elemeuts of the Planet Juno, dis- 
covered by M. Harpino, are found to be 
as follows: Its revolution is in 54 years ; 
its inclination 21 deg.; its eccentricity is 
the fourth of its radius ; its distance from 
the Sun is about 100 millious of leagues, 
consequently a little more than that of 
Ceres or Pallas ; its diameter could not be 
measured, but it appeared like a star of 
the eighth magnitude. This is the twelfth 
heavenly body discovered within a few 
years. HerscuHet discovered the Geor- 
ginm Sidus, March 18th, 1781; in January, 

787, two of its Satellites; and, some 
time after, four more; and two new Satel- 
hies of Saturn, in 1789. Piazzi 
vered Ceres, Jan. Ist. 1801. 
covered Pallas, in 1802. 
covered Juno, in 1804. 
System is, 


disco- 

OLBERS dis. 
HARDING dis- 
Our Planetary 
therefore, composed of ten 
principal known Planets; viz. Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Ceres, Pallas, 
Juno, Jupiter, Saturn, and Georgium Si- 
dus ; and of eighteen Scecoudary Planets, 
viz. the Moon, four Satellites of Jup'ter, 
seven of Saturn, and six of Georgium Si- 
dus; in all twenty eight Planets: and our 
Cometary System is composed’ of ninety - 
four known Comets. 


SOCIETY FOR BETFERING THE CONDITION 
OF THE POOR. 

The Twenty-sixth Report of this Society 
contains, among various other particulars, 
An L£extract from an Account of the School 
at Campsail, in Yorkshire, by the Hon. 
Mr. CHILDERS. The school was esta- 
blished by three young ladies, the daugh- 
ters of Mr. Frank, who undertook, as 
seon as their own education was complet- 
ed, to instruct at their father’s house, in 
reading, plain-work, and knitting, a few 
poor girls, to whom a few articles of clotb- 
Wg were also given. The nuuiber has 

een since gradually encreased, in conse- 
quence of the solicitations of the poor, to 
between sixty and serenty, all of whom 
are taught by the Miss Franks themselves. 
On Sundays the children, besides attend- 
Ing School, go regularly toChurch. Great 
pins are taken to make them acquainted 
with the leading principles of religion and 
morality, and with their various duties. 
The discipline of the school is maintained 
by means of a system of rewards, which 
is detailed in this account, and which is 
said to have rendered other wiethods al- 


most unnecessary. For the particular re- 
gulations established in this school, we 
must refer sach as wish to make a similar 
experiment to the Socie’y’s Report, which 
may be obta.ned through any bookseller. 
We are anxious to hold out the conduct ot 
these three young ladies, who, by their 
laudable exertions have thus formed so 
large a school, conducring it them- 
selves without the aid of mistresses, us 
an example and encouragement to all 
who are placed in like circumstances. Let 
those ladies, whom Providenee has ex- 
empted from the necessity of providing for 
their own subsistence, and who are freed 
from the cares cf a fami'y, contemplate 
the effects which have been produced by 
the well-directed industry of the Miss 
Franks ; and let them ‘* go and do like- 
wise.’ With sach an instructive lesson 
before them, their responsibility is un- 
questionably encreased. Therefore, if they 
determine not to follow the example, let 
not their resolution be taken without duly 
considering its propriety, and being satis- 
fied that it will not tend to augment the 
account of misapplied time and wasted ta- 
lents which may one day appear against 
them. 

This Report contains likewise a very 
interesting Account of Measures adopted to 
beticr the C ndition of the Poor at Long 
Newnton, Wilts, by Tuomas Estcourt, 
Esq. This parish contains 140 poor per- 
sons in 32 familes, chiefly employed as 
labourers in busbandry. In 1800 it was 
proposed that each cottager should occu- 
py, ata fair rent, and under certain re- 
culations, ot more than an acre and a 
halfof land The rent of the land, which 
would have let to a farmer at 20s. per acre, 
was fixed at £1. 12s. The land was to be 
forfeited in case certain regulations were 
not complied with, or if the tenant should 
be convicted of any criminal act, or if he 
should have any relief from the poor-rates 
except medical aid, or relief under the mi- 
litia or defeuce acts. The poor entered 
waimly into the idea, and all accepted the 
offer except two widows with large famt- 
lies, and four very old infirm persons. 
These are the only persons who have re- 
ceived parish relief since Michaelmas 
1801, The two widows have since re- 
quested to be put on the same footing with 
the others, and they have received no pa- 
lish relief since Michaelmas 1300, though 
one of them has six, and the other eight 
children, the eldest not twelve years of 
age. No person has forfeited his land, all! 
having strictly adhered to every part of 
their agreement. The persons with the 


largest families have derived the most ad- 
vantage from their land, the women and 
children being of signal use, in hoeing ane 
Three years experience has 
proved that this plau has not produced any 
one bad effect on the manners of the poor 
which was apprehended from it, 


weeding it. 


The: 
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‘armers allow that their work was never 
better done, thet servants more willing 
and sober, and their property never so 
free from depredation, No warrant or 
summons has been issued against any 
poor person of this parish since 1800. If 
any of the poor should be able to buy a 
cow, itis taken in to joist, or pasture, at 
2). 4s. per annum, The difference occa 
sioned in the poor-rate by this system 1s 
very great. From October 9 1800, to 
April 5, 1801, the sum raised fur the poor 
was £212. lds. The amount from Octo- 
ber 5, 1803, to April 5, 1804, was £12. 6s, 
of which only £4. 12s, 6d. was applied to 
she relief of the poor. ‘This statement is 
accompanied by a plen drawn up by the 
same gentleman, Mr. Estcourt, for the 
ceneral extension of the system which has 
been adopted with such success at Long 
Newnton. 


LADIES’ SOCIETY FOR THE EDUCATION 
AND EMPLOYMENT OF ‘THE FEMALE 
POOR. 


This Society has published its first Re- 
port, containing selections trom the com- 
munications received. These are prefaced 
by some judicious and seasonable observa- 
tions, calculated to shew the immense ad- 
vantages to be derived from the institutions 
which the society recommends. “ If their 
utility could for a moment be doubted,” 
‘t is argued, “fa comparison of the state 
of habits and morals in those villages 
where the children of the poor are left in 
idleness and ignorance, with that in others 
in which they bave had the advantage of 
regular instruction, ‘would at once afford a 
satisfactory solution.” And if the progress 
of these persons were traced through life, 
the Ladies are persuaded, the comparison 
would be still more favourable to the plans 
in question. They then call on all Ladies, 
aud particularly unmarried Ladies, to as- 
sist them; and they forcibly urge the ne- 
cessity of personal activity and exertion 
tn the patronesses of schools, as without 
this the best contrived institutions must 
languish and fall to decay. They conclude 
with amerited euloginm on Sunday Schools, 
which we rejoice to see thus powerfuily 
recommended * as one of the great branches 
of useful exertion, to which it is the pecu- 
iat aim and object of their society to call 
the attention of their sex.” 

The selections are as follows, viz. 

1, A very able ‘* outline of instructions 
for the mistress of a charity school, to ex- 
plan the nature of her duty, and to assist 
her in the performance of it.’ It is too 
long to be inserted entire, and it scarcely 
admits of abridgment; but it will reward 
any one who willtake the trouble to pro- 
cure and read it, ‘The general heads under 
which the instructions are comprised, are, 
1. The exercise and improvement of the 
understanding.—2. The cultivation ef reli- 


quainted, 


gious principles. —3. Regulation of the tem- 
per.——+. Formation ot good habits.—5. 


Punishments. 


2. doriruct of Mrs. Cappe’s Account of 


the Spinning School at York. This account 
is very satisfactory, and will be particu- 
larly useful as furnishing a good model for 
Simpiiar institutions. The +egulations are 
minute, and appear to be judiciously 
framed. 

5. Account of Schools at Bray in Berk- 
shire, by the Rev. Epwarp TowNswHeENp., 
This paper contains a detail respecting the 
establishment of a spinning school, by 
which forty girls are daily employed at 
those seasons of the year when there ts no 
work in the field, being about thirty-four 
weeks, and are taught not only to spin 
but to read, to knit, to do plain work, &e. 
They are in school about eight hours each 
day. Adinner is daily provided for the 
mistresses and all the girls, of baked rice, 
or suet-pudding, or broth with the meat 
alternately, together with potatoes and 
bread. ‘The expense of these dinners 
amounts to lid. per head per day. The 
extraordinary cheapness of these meals in- 
duces us to to give the particulars at length. 
Broth for three days: 24\b. of the coarse 
parts of becf without bone at 6d. a pound, 
with 6ib. of rice, onions, and other vege- 
tables make five gallons of broth. ‘Io this 
are added three pecks of potatoes boiled 
separately, aud three quartern loaves of 
bread. Puddings for two days : 81b. of rice, 
12 quarts skimmed milk, and one pound of 
treacle, Pudding for one day: a peck of 
flour, a pound of suet, and three quarts of 
milk. The two schoulmistresses are paid 
about £12. annuaily, and both mistresses 
aud girls have gowns given them at Christ- 
mas, which cost near £13, And yet the 
Whole expense for the -last year has only 
been £274. At Bray, there ts also a well 
conducted Sunday school, containing from 
eighty to ninety girls, 

4,. Account of Sunday Schools, at Paul's 
Cray, Kent, by the Rev. JoHn Simons. 
Under the case of Mr. Simons and his 
daughters, a day school for twelve girls, 
and a Sunday school for one hundred and 
twenty girls are established. The ehil- 
dren are supplied with decent and eom- 
fortable clothing, by a weekly contribu- 
tion of three-pence each, to which adui- 
tions are made from other sources. A si- 
milar plan is adopted with a Sunday school 
for boys, under the care of seven young 
gentlemen, pupils of Mr. Simons. Notone 
child in this parish is uninstructed in 
reading. 

5. An Account of the Schools of Piety an: 
Industry at Stavely, Lancashire, by Mrs. 
Dixon. With the pious and indefatigable 
labours of this lady we have long been ac- 
We are gisd, for the sake of 
the community at larze, that some ae- 
count of them is at length submitted to the 
public. In giving an abstract ef itwe shall 
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. 23 r School at Miltord, near 
I.vmington, Hants, by Mrs. C. D’Oycey. 
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| Jury, 
MALTA, 


A Weekly Paper, i Utahan, has been 
some tine printed at Malta; and is actu- 
ally distributed jn the Mediterranean, by 
the numerous channels of which our naval 
superiority cives us the command. It is 
sand te be perascd with avidity, not only 
in the Grecian Islands, but on the coast of 
Asa Miner, and at the rewencics on the 
Atnea, This is an ellicacious 
means of increasing the importance of our 
eccupation of Malta, 


coast of 


The lamination of 
a free press judiciously directed, may ope- 
rate powerfully tn dissipating the mists of 
error and deception, which bave envelop. 
ed the wide bovzon of the Mediterrancan. 
The Itahan language is the common me- 
ium of intercourse round that sea, ‘and 
this extensive range is placed completely 
within our influence so long as we possess 


Malta. 
HOLLAND. 


The Teylerian Society has de¢reed the 
Gold) Medal to Jacos HAAFNER of Am- 
sterdam, for his Prize Essay on the fol- 
lowing question: ** What has been the in- 
fiuence of Missions tn dithusing Christiant- 
ty, during the two last centuries; and 
what may be expected from the Missiona- 
ry Societies now existing ?” 


GERMANY. 

The Government of Bavaria is making 
great exertions for the improvement of that 
“lectorate. Foreigners, eminent for their 
skill eitherin the useful or ornamental arts, 
are invited by rewards to reside in that 
country. A new Academy of Sciences 
has been founded at Munich, ender the 
direction of Count RumMrForvp, who has 
been named its President. ‘To this Som- 
merinz, and other men of learning, have 
been appointed, with bandsome_ salaries, 
A large Observatory has been built, and 
furnished in a very complete manner, 

A work bas recently appearcd at Gotha, 
entitled Frlloplastic ; ov, the Art of repre- 
senting Architectural § ubjects in Cork, with 
three plates. The inventor of this art, 
though of thirty years standing, is un- 
known. The work is anonymous; but 
the author informs us, that M. May, who 
about sixteen years ago made the tour of 
Italy, conceived a violent passion tor this 
whieh he biought ta a high degree of 


pel fection. 


art, 


KUSSIA. 


Mr. Avituur Youna is arrived at Pe- 
tersbuigh, Oo a Statistical Journey through 
the Kussian kinpre, ai which he purposeg 
tu employ twelve mouths, He haus been 
received with the respect due to his pul 
ehuractet, 

from the last Keport ty the Minister of 
Pobli fustruction, if that the 
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‘The maintenanee of these 
Seminaries amount to 1,727,752 roubles, 
or £215,966. sterling. These 
are exclusive of various civil 
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NORTH AMERICA, to this place. “se Mm remarcad f. 

cumstance is, that the fish are not injured 
The President of the United States has Their bodics appear to be very soft, but 
set on foot a journey, the object of which do not seem to have been exposed to a 
is, to explore the Rives Missouri as far as preat heat. The Indians assert, that fish 
its source; then to visit the nearest river still alive are ¢ 4 : 
situated to the west, and to descend mountain. The : . 
thence to the Pacific Ocean; to examine sometimes from ¢t ate Ino, 
the Natural History of the region through and at ot! . - 
which the travellers pass, andl to ascertain they alwavs « rs } n 
the exact geography of that channel of 1200 to 1300 J ; r 
communication across the Ccoutinenut. The plains. Humbe : a 
expedition is undertaken by twelve per-  tish are bred k me 
sons, Who will probably return towards crater. As | e sa i are 
the end of the present year. Inthe course found in the r : Bax 
of next summer, it 1s proposed to send at the foot of the mounta 7 
other travellers to explore the Mississippi stance is a «trong ¢ n2 ; "1 
and other rivers, several of which extend niop. Thev are the anion = 
to 1000 or 1200 miles inland, and into re-  kinzdom of Q oat she 
gions never visited by white men. These of 1400 toises ; amd are entirely nev G 
expeditions will employ about two years, er aT 
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The Fourth Volume of Coma - 
Tue Scriptural Analogy and Concord of to the ened ab Ausienitese A 
St. Paul and St. James, on Christian Faith; relative tothe Hlasbandry aud the 
a Sermon preached May 9, 1805, at Read- ment of the Country. dto. with PB 
ing, atthe Visitation of the Archdeacon of Iss 
Berks; by Arthur Onslow, D. D. Svo. . Treatise nave , 
\ Memorial for Children; being an Ac- Estimate : yt : 
count of the Conversion, Experience, and the various Modes of e ee 
happy Deaths of eighteen Children; de- same; by the Rey. James Bea : 
signed asa Continuation of Janeway’s ‘To- Desians for Cotteres. Farms 
Ken ; by George Hendle vy. Svoa. rural Bu dings: Pianos ‘ ' ; 
Discourses on Prophecy : on the Mille Cottages, Milis, Stables res, A 
mums; the Fall of Babylon ; and on the houses, &C.; alse Desigus FS i 
second Vial now poured out on the Sea; Gates avd L dges; with Grou Piags 
by William Ward, A.M. ts bienphee:- ded’ Bhoccvietiben~ tee deaud 
The Victory ot Trath - or, Goliah slain Candy. ‘Arehiteet. Rova . £2 De 
With his own Sword: by ‘MS Parish. he <2 : ines Warenak Qatenees 
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The Life and Pontificate of Leo 
Tenth; by William Roscoe; with Engrav- 
ings. 4+ vols. 4to. £6. Os. 

Discourses from the short-hand Papers 
of the late Reverend Newcome Cappe, 
chiefty on devotional Subjects, together 
with Meimoirs of his Life, by Catharine 
Cappe \ppendix, containing a 
Sermon preach this Interment by the 
Rev. Willian alse, a Sermon on 
Occasion of the Meath ot Bt. Cappe, M. D. 
by the Rev. Ch \WWeltbeloved, toge- 
ther with Meu Life, 8vo. 9s, 

Outlines of : fnstruction adapt- 
ed to the varie} Purposes of active Life. 
To which is letaited View of the 
Systein ©! mmereial and pro- 
fessional), imo neagement, Disci- 


the 


with 


pline, and Soternat Regulations, adopted 
in the literary commercial Seminary, 
establis!: the Rev. Samuel Carlow, at 
Mansfield, shamshire. The Third 


Edition. 8vo. (s. sewed. 

The Peripias of the Erythean Sea; Part 
I. Containine an Aecount of the Naviga- 
tion of the Ancients from the Head of the 
Red Sea to the Coast of Malabar and Cey- 
lon; with Dissertations ; by William Vin- 
cent, D. D. 4to. £1. 5s. 

The History of the Manners, landed Pro- 
perty, Government, Literature, Religion, 
and Language of the Anglo-Saxon; by 
Sharon Turner, F. A. S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Principles and Practice of naval and mi- 
htary Courts Martial; by John M‘Artibur, 
Esq. The Second Edition, with conside- 
rable Additions and Improvements. 2 vols. 
Svo. £1, 1s. 

Answers to all the Objections hitherto 
made against the Cow-pox; ,by Joseph 
Adams, M. D. Is. or 26 for a Guinea, 
The Profits arising from the Sale to be 
given to the Small-pox and Inoculation 
Hospitals. 

A World without Souls. 2s. 6d, 

The whole of the intercepted Dispatches 
from the Marquis of Wellesley to the Court 
of Directors; translated into English, irom 
the Momteurs. Also private Letters from 
various Persons in Indiato their Friends in 
Britain. 5s. 

An Analytical Inquiry in the Principles 
of Taste; by Richard Payne Knight. 8s, 
od. boards. 


Rel. Intel.... Bible Society. 


Light Reading for Leisure Hours; an 
Attempt to explain the various Sources of 
rational Pleasure, the fine Arts, Poetry, 


List of New Publications,. 





[Jury, 


Painting, Music, &c.; with 
Auecdotes, &c. 6s. boards, 

African Memoranda, relative to an At- 
tempt to establish a British Settlement on 
the Island of Balama, on the western 
coast of Africa, inthe Year 1792; witha 
brief Notice of the neighbouring Tribes, 
Soil, &c. And Observations on the Faci- 
lity of colonizing that Part of Africa, with 
a View to Cultivation, and as the Means 
of abolishing African Slavery; by Captain 
Philip Beaver, R. N. 4to. 

The Third Volume of the History of an- 
cient Cornwall, with Views andother Prints. 
Gi. Is, ’ 

An historical Account and Description 
of the Royal Hospital, and of the Royal 
Military Asylum at Chelsea; to which is 
prefixed, an Account of King James’s 
College, at Chelsea; with Engravings. 
Ss. 6d. 

The Statistical Observer’s Pocket Com- 
panion ; being a systematical Set of Que- 
ries, calculated to assist Travellers and 
all inquisitive Men at large, in their Re- 
searches about the State of Nations; 
by Julia Duchess of Govaine. 18mo, 
2s. 6d. 

The Remainder of the First Volume of 
the History of Devonshire, with a Map of 
the Connty, and Views. £1. Is. 

Descriptive Excursions through South 
Wales and Mowmouthshire, in the Year 
1804, aud four preceding Summers; by E. 
Donovan, F. L. S. 2 vols. 8vo. Embel- 
lished with Pilates. £2. 2s. boards. 

A Noribern Survey, or Travels round the 
Baltic, through Denmark, Sweden, Russia, 
Part of Poland, and Prussia, in the Year 
1804; ‘by John Carr, Esq. Embellished 
with Engravings by Medland. 4to. £2. Qs. 

A Tour in America in 1798-9, and 1800, 
exhibiting Sketches of Society and Man- 
ners, and a particular Account of the Ame- 
rican System of Agriculture ; by Richard 
Parkinson. 2 vols, 8vo. 15s. 

Anu Excursion to the Highlands of Scot- 
land and the English Lakes; with Recol- 
lections, Descriptions, and References to 
historical Facts ; by Joseph Mawman. 8yo, 
With Piates. 9s. 


Memoirs, 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
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~ 


LRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


AGretaBLy to our promise we shall 
now proceed to insert a few extracts 


from the Appendix to the Report of 


the British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty, which cannot fail to gratify our 
readers, | 


The first is an extract ot a Letter 
from the Rev. Dr. Dalrymple, one 
of the ministers of Ayr. 

«eT give you joy, and would take 
some small share of it ntyself, that we 
have lived to the day of a British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society. In the 82nd year of 


my age, and 5%th of my ministry; next 
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to both deaf and blind: it as little that I 
ean do in an active way to assist in so z.0- 


rious a design: but that little shall not be 
wanting. This evening L intend to 
ture our Synol fow a Collection, after the 
good example of the Presbyte ry of Glas- 
gow, and [ hope to sueceed’,” (p. 24.) 
Mr. Kiesling, a respectable mer- 
chant in Nurenburz, thus writes. 


over- 


‘© Your Jetter offurded me such joy that 
Lecould not contain myself, but immeds- 
ately went to the Rev. Johu Godfried 


Schoener, one of the most respectable mi- 
nisters of our city, in order to communt- 
cate to him the joyful news from a far 
country. He was ne less affected than 
myseif; and we ag pees to appoint a mneet- 
ing of Christian frie nds on Asceosion-Dag, 
at which we ananimously resolved to unite 
for the formation of a Bible Society, aad 
by a printed letter, to invite our Christian 
friends throughout Germany and Switzer- 
land, to assist us ia so noble an under- 
taking. 

“ When sometimes Lam privilized to give 
away a Bible or New Testament, father 
and mother, son and daughter, are running 
after me, thanking me a hundred, and a 
thousand times, kissing my hand, and my 
coat ; shedding tears of joy, and loud.y 
exclaiming; ‘ May God ble-s you: may 
the Lord Jesus bless you in time and to all 
eternity.” Really I felt sometimes a fore- 
taste of heavenly joy, so that I could not 
sufficiently bless God, for having entrusted 
me with the honourable co:nmission of 
steward of the kind benefactions of others. 
But the more I disperse, the more the pe 
tions both of Ministers aud Schoolmasters 
increase, not only from —agelee but 
wise from Stiria, Carinthia, an ungary 
insomuch that I am afraid to peeaent their 
petitions.” (p. 36.) 

The address circulated by the Nu- 


eti- 


ty 
iineCo- 


renburg Bible Society through: out 
Germany closes with the following 


appeal. 

‘©’ We confidently hope for the 
of our undertaking. 
ing to the latest accounts, even hard w 
ing artisans have contributed thei: mite 
towards the support of the Bible Society, 
can we suppose that less zeal for the good 
cause will be displayed by our German 
and Swiss reverers of the sac writings ? 


dia | inberent value of the book, 


success 
If in England, accord- 


rk- 


red 
ihe 
religious wauts of the 
civcumstances of the 
tranquillity of the 

sides many other urgent reasons, loudly 
all for attention to this impor 
taking. . 

“ O ye, who know aud revere 
which yet remains the Bible of all religious 
parties, lend your aid in promoting it: Ye, 
who, on the brink of the grave, can disp 
of your property at pleasure, thin 


k on the 


) co ~ > 
people, the crit 
times, the present 


wba »c °- . ho 
state > ® ti est » vo- 


the Bible, 


USe 


words of the just Judge of the world, J was 


Curist. Onserv. No, 43. 


British and Foreign Bible Society. 
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¢ pave m meat; I was thirsty, 
arn If the meenng ve 
a t who ruinisters te 


hi in try, ant 
und yr gale m 


already so creat fur him 


tue bodily want of his fellow onnehe jres, 
ho ¥V much greater wi | T he for those, wi) 0, 
COoustrained by the lowe of Christ » prov ide 
for satisiving the nungry after the living 
word of God, and lead thirsty souls to the 
pure wells of salvation D. 41.) 


t 
From the Le 
lu Priest in Swa 
a few passages. 

‘*T had the pleasure to learn, from a 
copy of your “y er, addressed by Mr. To- 
bias Kieslinz, of Nurenburg, the great num- 
ber of zealous ele of the Bib'e in Lon- 


paeee ofa Roman Catho- 
bia we gladly extract 


don, who are filled with a noble desive ta 
send out the pure word of God, as the best 


preacher, into the world. This account 
excited in my breast the tnost Leartfelt joy 
and gratitude towards that God, ‘ who is 


the only Giver of every good and perfect 
gift;’ but I felt alsn lively emotions of un- 
feizned love and affection for you, and for 
all the Members of that vencrable Bible 
Society ; for whom I wish a thousand biless- 
ings May the Lord Jesus, throuch whom 
all blessings are communicated to us, be 
the beginning 


and nd of their pra:se‘ror- 


thy undertaking’ and may bis name be 
glorified for it to af Ms n nity 

es Whar partic larly +e) luced me ty 
write, was your qu ati w hether the Bi 
ble was stil! pronuiv ted > Catholics ’ 
Being convinced tl ereby 5, that you was 


‘ 4 
mindful even of the poor Catholi 
‘ 
particularly moved a ied 
nothing is more affecting than that love 
; + ’ 


which embra 
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oe eT! 


y bo 


Helis 10118 [ne 


{ llivence 
bie, cliefly of 


the New ‘Testament : and 
dv every thiogin ther power to promote 
it Thave, for my own part, distributed 
many New Testaments, and some Bibles, 
gmene better enlorhtened Catholes 


ana 


everaloto my dear brethren in Christ do 
the sam Weare, however, not able to 
satisiv all the demands for Bibles,”? (p. 
+, ie ) 


| ails SUTOE we coul ! dispose of “a rood 


nuniber of Bibles and New ‘Testaments. 
Lhe yr ople seem to vet more and mMnoie 
desirous of the Bible and the number of 
clergymen us mnpcreasing, Who not only 
would tolerate but commend the reading 
of if. 

Ll fecl a very great desire to witness 
the formation of a siunoitiay 


Bible Society 
ainongst the Roman Catholics; and, in- 
deed, (will make some attempts, though I 
foresee many difficulties ; and can hardly 
suppose that so many active and benevo- 
feut friends of the Bible are to be found 
amongst the Roman Catholics, as would be 
requisite for sach an undertaking. Your 
question, however, respecting the Catho- 
hes, Inspires ne with the hope, that your 
Soctety is desirous to extend its 
inhuecuce Lkewise tothe ¢ 
ony 


beneficial 
‘atholies, wishing 
to know, whether a dispersion of Bi- 
b'es amongst them would be practicable: 

-and, indeed, tt would not only be prac a 
c oui. but desirable in the highest degree. 
p. 44.) 

‘* |] cannot express, in terms sufficiently 
strong, the ftervency of my joy, and love 
towatus all who, throughout England, hear- 

vy beheve in Jesus Christ as their only 


+ 


Saviour, and zealously endeavour to extend 
toe Rede emer’s is ng rdom, d embrace 
them all as the beloved a: 


i elect of God, 
as triends and brethren ita | 


British and 


}. Pe UEN Bible Sociely. 


| JuLy, 


outward forms and establishments 
the more L rejoice, 
to hear, 
yviour is 


ent the 
are, if | ain privileged 
that our ever faithful Lord and Sa 
vathering from amongst them a 
flock of beleving people. Truly, God has 
a numerous Army of Reserve in England, 
who do not bow before the Baal of the ag 
nor saerifice to the God of the times. Let 
all who know bis name, glorify him for this 
merey ! May the peace of God, and the 
all-sufficient grace of our Lord Jesus C hrist 
be with you all!” (p. 45.) 


re 
’ 


We add one more extract: it 1s 


taken from a letter dated in North 
Wales, Feb. 22, 1805. 
There are none of our poor people 


willing to live and die without contributing 
their mites towards forwarding so glorious 
a design. Their zeal and eageruess in the 
good cause, surpasses every thing [ have 
ever before witnessed. On several occa- 
sions we bave been obliged to check their 
liberality, and take half what they offered, 
and what we thought they ought to give 
In very many instances, servants have 
given oue-third of their wages for the year 
In one instance, a poor servant-maid put 
down one guinea on the plate, being one- 
third of her wages: that it might not be 
perceived what sbe put down, she covered 
the guinea with a halfpenny. One little 
boy had with much trouble, reared a brood 
of chickens; when the collection came to 
be made, be sold them all, and gave every 
farthing ‘he got for them towards it; and 
this was his whole stock, and all the living 
that he had. Innumerable instances of a 
similar nature might be mentioned. Great 
joy prevails universally at the thought that 
poor Heathensare likely soon to be in pos- 
session of a Bible; and you will never 
hear a prayer put up, without a petition 
for the Bible Scciety and Heathen Nations,’ 
(p. 60.) 
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| a IT ca 


urist, let them 
be of whatever name, or belong to what- 
ever church or denominution. The more 
tant the countrics, and the imore differ- 
— , 
VIEW Ok; 

COON ral ‘ ti [IGENCE. 
Fie affa ¢ peut are still tne 
hee f can any very pro- 
bea ture be formed respecting 

tie easures which are in the contetnupla 
tics $ a t powers. FRANCE, 
while she fess€s a@ Gispusitioa to neyo- 
7 } aud, and to hold a generul 
y the es'abdiishinent of the peace 
f Fe Ope, proceeds ra div 
idivy to ber naval power ; she os 0 
’ ene chimente on ei! sides, 
' daily en.arsing the enormity of her 
' Meports gre in Circulation that 


meditated by Bons 
where the Princess of 





Etruria is marked out against her will to | 

the wile of Eugene Beaubarnois, Swit- 
ZERLAND also is Said to be about to underg: 
some revolution which with a view to hes 
complete security, shall render her an in- 
teyral part of the Gallic empue. Tow tai 
these reports have their foundation im 
truth, time will soon develope. Bonaparte 


returned to Paris fram his Itahan tour on 
the 12th instant. 
In Hottanp asum of 52,501,560 flo 


rins hias heen vot d fot the ExXpenes sol the 
seven Months of the present year which 
were as yet unprovided for, ‘The severity 
of the restrictions on the British trade has 
been a little relaxed 


‘dhe Government ot 


hay ordered 


SPAIN 
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ili American shitps having British property Ridyv, aud will beCome na party in the wa 
mn board to be taken, and after the cargo Our funds have decined in’ consenuer 
has been landed, to be dismissed. Why. LusTera, if is added. will 
ther this proceeding willinvolve that coun- We consider these re ports as by we mea 
try with the United States is unceitain. to be relied o 

he public attention has of late beer ln December tact aw official note 
drawn tothe measures of the Court of Rus transmitted by | ? » ar Minreete ir 
sta. An envoy from that court, M. Wo nister to the Swedicl) cha d’afkair , 
vazillsofl, was lately sentto Berhn, whence object of whieh vas to enquire whether ¢ 
alter c ynferring with the Prussian ministe; king of Swepen had an: intentin ‘ 
wid the British envoy, he was to proceed cepting a subsiay from Ey , al 4 DT 
to Brussels, in order, as wa supposed, to ceeding whieh was very etronegte , rd ; 
open conferences between France and all ted; and to declare that « hs Po. 
the other great continental powers, with a tmeranin should become « r the for 
view tu aveneral peace, Another Russian or the theatre-of war, the king Per 
minister was sent at the some time to Vi- would be obliged to tak: | t dec 
enna, The impression made by these di- measures with respect ° waged: o-, 
plomatic movements was so favourable to In conse quence of this 1 tt ifis - ew 
the hope of peace tuat stocks in England said that the king of Swed é 
rose considerably, It appears however to sell to Ku- la, or to putunder the imnme- 
from recent advices that the hope was diate protection «! ” 
premature. The Emperor Alexander is of Swedish Pomeranz 
now said to have recalled Novazillsoff, as- 
signing as his reason for so doing, that as EAST INL 
Bonaparte continues to pursue an uninter- In consequence of * es? u - 
rupted and unwarrantable system of ag- one per od, a tended tr — ¢ 4 Rais 
erandizement, he sees no prospect ot suc- the southern Ps Fars ay Ef €11¢ e 
cess in any negotiation that may be set raged again to rebel ia derabie . 
ou foot. Many persons suppose from this, bers. Ourt 53 however are saict = 
hat Russia has accepted the British sub succeeded in crushing the reso 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


ae a . . rn a | ry -c¢ tr, Lael 2 iia _— ; . 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS ee wee A0USEeS Of Patiiament, anc 
ft, UU for the colony of Sierra Leone 

On the 26th of June Mr. Whitbread im- The secret committee to whom it kad 
peached Lord Meiviiie at the Dar of the odeen referred to cons ter that part of © 


“re? a °- 


House of Lords of bigh crimes and misde-  €leventa report the nava ai 


meanours, and stated tnoat the Commons = ¢€rs nich respected oheation of 
would in due time exhibit tne articles of £100.000 fe Secret a¥a: Sery 23. Pe. 
charge. A committee of twenty. ne C tea that that money sad oe t0npbhec 

cs ate? lt aoe Eh Whit- ia the fittest manner nocaik sate tian 
members was appointed on Mr C a the nttest Mann DOSS 2 vet that 
oread’s nomination to prepare the articies, to¢ Uisciosure of the particu ars would be 


nai nmr 


which have since been drawn up anc pre- zhiv improper. 


sented at the bar of the upper House. AN act Mas Passed to prevent the smuy- 
A bill has passed for indemnifying Mr, ging which toa large extent has cee a. 
Trotter and ail other persons who may fied on at Guernsey and the neichoourne 
cive evidence on Lord Melville’s tmal from i. ands : . 
any criminal prosecution for matters touch- The bill fur remuse e the Duke 
ing which they may give evidence. Athol for the sacrifices which he made ia 
{ bill has aiso passed for continuing the = relinquishing the sor tuty of the Ie 4 


proceedings on Lord Melville’s impeach- Man has passed both houses, thouca on. 


- . 

Ment, notwithstanding the prorogation oF i sed Dy almost 3!! the aW suthor+e 
ssolution of Parlhament. the singdom., There seeq)s . wm 
lhe Stipendiary Curates Bil passed tne been mo goud gruun : 

Nouse ot Lords, after receiving severa A numaoer o POUNUCLMIS w - DOronnrse:? 

emendments: but these amencments Were On the 25th Fane. dv Co . er ; 

f a nature which prevented the Tlouse of respecting the army, det they were iy 


_ 
a! 
i 
© 
< 
. 
3 
o 
. 
~ 
4 


MmmMons, Conststeutly with the ; 
“ges, from taking them into consigerahen. Mr. Fery’s Motion aganst I 


The Db) lis thus lost for tie Pere Do Se sor \ CeLOe is LOstpovRey t ICAL SESS 
ln a committee of supply the following Vo sae -.2 sta : 
Ms were voted, viz, £000,000 for the protugaed Oy a 
‘riny extraordinanes in Ireland, amihen COoapecellor, from whch nething 
‘0 pay the East Ladia Company's balance, gathered respecting the state 
* \ , . 5 > , ~_ ws 


‘ - +. > er re wit 
2 +? 


) tothe NavalAsylum, <£)%,° Ox 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

His Majesty bas been troubled with a 
complaint in | is eves, fot whreh at 
a| tT bended at one time, that the 
mivht | 
He is HOW, however, We aie happy to say, 


reported to be much betier. On the loth, 
a part ol the royal 


Was 
(HpPPVe a 
tran of couching 


prove necessary 


their m rye stress, 
family, reached Weymouth, where they 
will continue for some 


ana 


tine. 

A separation has at length taken place 
petween Mr. Pitt and the 
paity. lord SrpMOUTH and Tord 
BART Tes ene ad ther ¢ flices to bis May sty. 
The former has been succeeded in his office 
of President of the Council by Parl Cam- 
DEN, and the latter in that of Chance lor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster by Lord Hakx- 
ROWBY. Lord CAsTLEREAGH has suc- 
ceeded Ear) CAMDEN as secretary for the 
colonial department. The cause of this 
secession is said to have been principally 
the part which Mr. Pitt has pursued with 
respect to Lord Metvitve, and the Naval 
Comin ssioners. 


ADDINGTON 
H 
PlLOe} 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE, 


On the 14th of Mav, the combined 
French and Spanish Fieets anchored in the 
harbour of Fort Royal, Martinique, bring- 
ing with them an English sloop of war, 
which they captured on the passage. Their 
force, on arriving at Martinique, consisted 
of sixteen sail of the line, six fngates, and 
three brigs, which were afterwards joined 
by two sh ps of the line from Rochefort. 
If we except the re-capture of the Dia- 
mond Rock, which, after a gallant resist- 
ance, was at length starved into a capitu- 
lation, this powerful armament remained 
st anchor in a state of total inaction 
til}tthe end of May, orthe beginning of June, 
when it quitted Fort Royal. On what par- 
ticular day it sailed does not appear, but 
on the 8th of June the enemy’s ships passed 
Antigue, in ther way, apparently, to Eu- 
rope. No satisfac’ory season has as yet 
been assigned for this extraordinary su- 
The Freuch are said to have 
been very sickly, but that could scarcely 
have been the reason of their torbearing to 
attack any of the small islands. Tt is 
possible, that they may have sailed with 
an attention of attacking Trinidada, but 
that hearing of Lord Nelson’s arrival, they 
Were induced to give up that intention and 


or 


Dineness. 


his Vigilance. 

Lord Nelson, after a favourable passage 
of twenty-four days, errived at Rarbadoes 
on the 4h of June. His arrival diffused a 
very general joy throughout the Islands, 
which had previously been under great 
slearm trom the FPieneh. His Lordship 
supposing that the combined flect, Ol) 
‘eaving Fort Royal, had sailed to the at- 

} of Trinidada, took bosid tua 


iC K on 
thousand troops, and proceeded tu that 


Domestic and Naval [ntellicence. 


Lo bend their wLole care to the eluding of 





[Jory, 
Island. I nding no trace of them there, 
he returned, and hearing that they had 
gone nothward, he landed his troops at 
Antigua, on the 13th of Jane, and went mn 


lume cdiate pursuit of them. On that day 


the Curtenx sloop of war was dispatched, 
with the above intelligenee, to hovland, 
where she arrived on the 7th of July. In 
her way home, in tat. 55°. 12. long. 58°. 
she saw the con bined fleet steering at 
first N by kK. 


but afterwards N. by W. 
20'\h of June, when it was 
supposed thatthe cuemy was about three 
days sail a-head of ford N. The only 
inteliigence which has sinee been received 
of the movements ot either fleet down to 
the present perrod (July 29th), ts contain- 
ed ina dispateh brought by a frigate, which 
parted with Lord Nelson on the 19th of 
June. On that day bis Lordship, with the 
squadron under his command, was in ‘at, 
27 deg. long. 60 deg. Supposing him to 
have sailed 100 miles during the next 24 
hours, he woud then be in lat. 28 deg, SO 
min. and long 59 deg. 10 min. On the 
same day the French tleet was in lat. 
deg. 12 min. long. 58 deg. making a dif- 
ference of about 300 miles. There is a 
Chance, therefore, though not a very en- 
couraging one, that Lord Nelson may over- 
take it. We have reason, atthe same time, 
to believe, that every possible precaution 
has been taken with a view to tntercept 
the enemy’s squadron, if, escaping the 
pursuit of Lord Nelson, it should attempt 
to regain an European Port. 

The enemy, on the 7th of June, had un- 
fortunately fallen in with and captured 13 
ov 14 sail of our merchavtmen, being part 
of a convoy from Antigua. Their loss is 
estimated at £250,000. 

Bouaparte has published an account of 
the proceedings of his squadron in the 
West Indies, under the shape of a letter 
from Admiral Villeneuve; but it is so ma- 
nifestly a fabrication, that it seems unne- 
cessary to comment upon it, 

Ten or twelve privateers have been 
taken from the enemy, or destroyed, dur- 
ing the present month, some of them of 
considerable force, together with several 
merchant vessels. 

A severe engagement took place on the 
17th mst., between our Boulogne squadron 
anda large number of the enemy’s praams, 
gun-boats, &c., amounting to near 250 
sail. On this occasion the attack, contra- 
ty to all former precedent, was begun by 
the Preach, with a view of drawing off the 
attention of our ships from a flotilla whieh 
was making its way from Dankwk to Bou- 
logne. We lost about 50 men in killed and 
wounded. Some of the enemy’s 


This was on th 


Q9 
wre 


vessels 


are said to have been driven on shore; and 
two have been taken 
Considerable depredations have been 


made onthe British commerce in the East 


ern Seas, by the French force under Linors. 
Our J 


amaica fleet bas arrived im safety. 
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IRELAND. 


In the Court of King’s Beneh, Dublin, 
on the Ist, Mr. Hamilton Rowan was 
brought up by Writ of /7 alvas Corpus. Tre 
Atrommey General confessed errors in the 
outlawry, which were reversed. Being put 
to plead to the indictment, Mr. Rowan 
pleaded his Majesty’s most gracious par- 
don. 

Mr. Rowan then addressed the Court. 
He begged to be permitted, in a few 
words, to express his heartfelt gratitude 
for the clemency of his Sovereign.— 
‘6 When I last (said he) had the honour to 
stand in this Court before your Lordships, 
I said I did not know the King otherwise 
than as the head of the State; asa Ma- 
gistrate wielding the force of the Execu- 
tive Power. I now know him by his cle- 
menucy—by that clemene y which has ena- 
bied me once more to meet my wife and 
children; to find them not only unmolest- 


Ireland. 
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ed, but cherished and protected duting my 
absence in a foreign country, and m le 
gal incapactty of rendering to them the 
assistance of a husband and a tather. 
W ere | to be Insens Di@ OF | jat ¢ EemMmenc 9 
l should be indeed an unwort!y man All 
iy@ JADE t Tre 7 } sé queen es 
have taught me decply to regret the 


Pp 2 + V if} «- 
lent measures which I once pur-ne Un- 
der the circumstances mv ch | sta i 
were I toexoress all [ fe ip sub 
ject, it might be attriouted to and 
worthy motives; out your Lordships are 
aware how deeply I must be affected by 
my present situat » ana rive me 
credit for what I cannot myself express. 
Lord Chraet Justi Down —**Mf Pow. 
an, from the sentiments you have 
expressed, I have reacon to hope that 
your future conduct will prove ' his 
Majesty’s pardou hes not been anworthily 


bestowed."—-Mr. Kowan then bowed and 
retired. 
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We insert the following commumecation by 
desire of a correspondent: 

‘June 1. Lost her bfe by a fall fi 
one-horse chair, Mrs. Irn=Lawnp, of 
lington, near Bristol. Tne memory of tm 
excellent lady iil long be revered by ai! 
who had an opportunity of Knowing her 
true character, and her !oss will be keenly 
telt by allher friends, Her charity to the 
poor was eminent; and the instrucrion of 
the young amongst them engaged her par- 
ticular attention, not only in Brislington, 
but in the adjoining parish of Keynsham, 
and in Beaminster in Dorsetshiue, where 
she resided during a part of the year, In 


om a 


, 


domestic life she was a pattern worthy of 


‘ 


imitation. As a friend, she was faithtal 
and disinterested ; and on ali occasions 
she manifested an unusual decree of up- 
Vightness and candour. Her piety was of 
so unequivocal a stamp, that the sudden 
termination of her life can be viewed in 
other light than as a translation to glory.” 
Che following striking occurrence comes 
to us well authenticated. ** Qn Saturday 
lune 22d, being the day on which a large 
fair is held at Wellington in Shropshn 


tie house of Wittram and ANN Swtt1 
was opened for the purpose of selling beer 
far two or three days at the fan But tbeir 
vuse Was used, not merely according to 


the professed intention, for accommod iting 
oo angers who frequent the fair: itWas aso 
Kept open at Dight tor the purposes of gane- 
ing, drunkenness, chambering, and wanton- 
NESS to speak of the enormitves com- 
itt don this occasion acc ording to state- 
ments, the truth of which there is vot the 


least reason to doubt, would be to speak of 


Such things as ** ought not to be so much 
48 named” among Christians. But the 


- ° * 3 a . ' 
eye of God was up ese midnight, o 
ral abpbdat I r a <A) reve 
tgs } 
sv > 4 ta s 4 A rt A 
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ness! He could view them witl 
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the Rev. Mr. Eyton, the vicar of the pa- 
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C ; >t <a q 
Mrs. Swift had imbibed the | pies of 
** Panme’s Age of Reason,” 2 pud y 
prom ssed iutd@elity Let the vrela 2 an 

presumptuous tremble at the justice am 
holipess of that God against whom ‘ 

are sinny x ana@ let the pehiier a2cgoTe s 
long-suffering and distinguishing mercy 
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for giving them time, opportumty, and 
grace to repent.’”’ 

Lately, at Gratz, the Countess D‘Ar- 
trois, by birth a Princess of Sardinia. 

Last week. At Woodside House, Old 
Windsor, Mrs. Ocitvir, wile of the Rev. 
Dr. Ogilvie. . 

June 24 In his 87th Year, Dr. Ber- 
WARD, Bishop of Limerick, the celebrated 
literary centemporary of Dr. Johnson, 
Garrick, and Goldsmith. 

June 25. In Davies-street, Berkeley- 
square, the Rev. Fowarp BRUDENELL, 
Rector of Hougham and Marston, in Lin- 
colnshire. 

June 26. At Horswell-house, Devon. 
shire, after a long and painful illness, the 
Rev. PEREGRINE 
Barnstaple, and Rector of Farringdon. 

June 28. At Ferrybridge, on his road 
from Town, after a lingering illness, aged 
56, the Rev. Epwarp BowersBank, B. D. 
Rector of Croft and Barningham, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, and Prebenda- 
ry of Lincoln. 

Same day, at Maize-hill, Greenwich, tn 
bis 80th year, RicHaArp BRATHWAITE, 
Esq. Admiral of the White. 

Lately, at Acton, in Gloucestershire, 
Miss FANNY WICKHAM. Her death was 
the consequence of a disorder in the throat, 
by which she was literaliy famished. She 
was shortly to have been married, 

June 30. At Hadley, near Barnet, Mrs. 
E. Garrow, eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. David Garrick. 

July 1. Captain Stapves, of Newark, 
while playing at cards, was seized with an 
apoplectic fit, and expired immediately. 

Mrs. Jarvis, the wife of a gentleman 
belonging to the Southwell Volunteers, 
while sitting by the side of her husband, 
complained of a pain in her head, and 
leaning on his shoulder, died instantly. 

A few days since, aged 78, the Rev, 
THomaAs Rowe, many years Minister of 
Dean-Prior, Devon. 

June 1%, At Battersea Rise, Witt1am 
FRANCIs, Esq. aged 72. 

June 20. At Mrs, Fennin 
Mrs. ANN ForTESCUE, 
Charles Fortescue, of 
tershire. 

June 50. As Miss Best, of the Antelope 
Inn, Salisbury, was giving sume directions 
to her she suddenly dropped 
down a lifeless corpse! Only afew mi- 
nutes before this awful event, a gentleman 
who bad just arrived at the house was con- 
gratulating her on healthful appear- 
ance, and in reply she said she felt in bet- 
ter health than she done for many 
months. 

‘Jn Sunday the 7th instant, about noon, 
died, Joun Evans, Esq. of Gravesend, in 
the (Sth year of his age.—This ts also to 
he added to the numerous list of sudden 
dealis lately.—He had breakfasted with 
appetite and and dressed 

mself for Church, and walked, accord. 


"So Clapham, 
relict of the Rev. 
Rouslench, Worces- 


servants, 


her 


had 


( heemfulnes 5, 


Deaths. 


IvBertT, Archdeacon of 





[ Jury, 
ing to his custom, some time in the par-~ 
den, Whence one of the family, with whom 
about ten minutes before he had been con- 
versing there, following himinto the house 
with fruit, and found him lifeless in his 
chair. He had @ome weeks since recover- 
ed frow a severe tiiness, but within a few 
hours before his dissolution declared him- 
self, and had been thought by his friends, 
to be tn better health than for many years 
past. 

July 3. At Cheltenham, where he went 
for the recovery of bis health, the Rey. 
Tuomas Stace, M. A. one of the Fellows 
and Mathematical Lecturer at Trinity Col 
lege, Cambridge. 

July 8. In College-street, Westminster, 
Colonel Trespacr, in his $2d year. 

At Chertsey, immediately after eating 
a hearty dinner, —-—— Steere, Esq.—And 
suddenly, the Rev. P.. CUNNINGAAM, 
late officiating winister of that parish. 

July 10. In the Close, Wells, Mrs. Rey- 
NeELL, widow of the Rev. C. Reynell, Mi- 
nister of St. James’s, Bristol, and daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Mackworth, Bart. 

July 11. Mr. Hunt, a Master Butcher, 
of Newport Market. He dropped down 
in his shop, and instantly expired. The 
deceased was a young man, and for seve- 
ral days previous to his death, had com- 
plained of illness. A similar instance of 
sudden deathoccurred very recently in the 
same market 

Aged 66, the Rev. Enwarp SEAGRAVE, 
Rector of Castle Ashby, Northampton, and 
of Westcote Barton, Oxford. 

At Gainsborough, Lincoln, aged 82, Mrs 
Mary Poo tr, widow. 

At Courock, in Scotland, aged 107, 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, watch- maker. 

May 50, In avery advanced age, the 
Rev. Jonn Casporne, B. A. of Old New- 
ton, Rector of Drinkstone, Suffolk, to 
which he was presented last year. He 
was of Emanuel College, Cambridge, b. A. 
1753. 

Mr. Ricwarp Morton, of Falmouth, a 
respectable character, Whilst walking to 
his farm, he was suddenly seized with a 
faintness, and obliged to be carried home, 
but before any medical assistance could be 
procured he expired. 

In his 19th year, Mr. Joun BLacpen 
NEALE, an under-graduate of Pembroke 
College, having taking a satling-boat with 
a boy from the boat-house at Oxford, was 
crossed by another boat, and torced by 
the bowsprit under the water and drowned, 
He had been warned of his danger by the 
yentleman in the other boat, who jump- 
ed in to save him, but without success. 
The from Mr. Neale not 
understanding the management of a sail. 

Rev. WitrtiaAm MATTHEWs, vicar of 


accident arose 


Chaddesley Corbett, co. Worcester. 
Almost suddenly, in her 21st year, Miss 
Saran Mices, daughter of Philip Miles, 
Lisq. of Clifton-house, near Bristol. 
Mr. James Thompson, aged 40; Fry 
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2abETH, his wife, aged 41 ; and WiLLiam, June 5, Mrs, Smervton, wife of Mr. Ri. 
their son, aged 7; were all unfortunately chard Smeeton, of Grafton, near Borough- 
drowned in a large brick pit at Bristol. bride She was followed to the grave by 
fhe son was playing with a hoop, near nine ehildren, and her infant child was 
the brink of the pit, and, endeavouring to terred with her in the same coffin. 

stop it from rolling into the water, fell in. June 9. Athis house in Upper W mpole- 
The mother ran to his a sistance, and over- tfreet, by Coidentally falling ove tie 


reaching herself to lay hold of his clothe . bannisters of th te ase into the 

- . , 
got also out of her depth. The father, Mark Miteank, E-q. admiral of the 
hearing their cries, ran to the spot, and White. Hle was in th 2d year of ave: 
seeing the dread{ul situation of his wife and more than 70 year had been de- 


child—in the very act of sinking-—-he, in voted to the uava! sery , into which he 
4 state of distraction, plunged into the entered in the year 
ater, (about 11 feet deep), in the hope of Suddenly, whil rn | hus. 
rescuing therm; but missed his alin, and band, Joan, wife of Ro ToNDAaY. 
they all pr rished, When the bodies were Crowless, i th pares! rude (jin 
found, about au hour after the accident, the discovery of her death, her ty 


, 
the mother had her gon ¢ lasped in bei who had been some time rat 
arms, retnoved to another bed, ans died in about 
» * aes wi } - st }5)) + } ' f 
Mis. WATEIMS, of Kad iitf Olli, Hear 51% yu siter. 


biistol. She had a large evening party, Mr. Maxins, of Wi show. Wh 

(od appeared in more than usual bealth and — his way to Alford Lincolas, lropped 

spirits, but, while receiving some of her down ina fit, and died iistantly, 

guests, she suddenly sunk down, and ex- At the house of her father, Sir P 

pired immediately. Stephens, Bart. at the Admiralty, aft. 
At Alford, Lincoln, suidenly,in an apo- having been safely delivered of a dauchter 

plectic fit, Mrs. Youna., on the 15th, which died in a few hours 





; 
Mr. JouN BirTCHNELL, Mason, ofOak- Viscountess Rauelagh, wife of Thora 
ham, Rutland. He dropped down in one Jones, Viscount Ranelagh. co, Wicklow, 

of the streets there, and died before meui- and Baron J NES, f Nava i, CO. Meath, t 

cal assistance could be procured, wWnom she was Oiarried in Auzust last 

Aw + + > ‘ » ‘ r a A ‘ ‘ = | > ‘ + ‘a , - . -- : - 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A writer who calls himself PaesayTFe, having thought proper to address to the Christiar 
Observer sixteen pages of ** a reply to all fis anticuivinistic Opponents 3’ it may be 
proper in us to acknowledge the favour; for in that light ar e€ certainly sposed to 
regard the expression of his dissatistaction with us. His object in addressing us ts te 


expose some alleged misrepresentations contained in a critique of his former work on 
the Rishop of Lincoln’s Elements, whica stan | 
have nointention to review this new work of Presbyter, both because he certainly 


has thrown no new light on the subjec 


should only have to repeat our f rmer reniaraks on his split a 4 te Mper, which we are 
seiry to say do not seem materially to have improved by age. We mean to 
ourselves simply to explanati 
fhe Presbuter (vp. 507.) endeavours to exculpate himself from the charze of * » 
4 {€s ytel (p> 9 Pp en ore } Plan by CALM Pare sir ilo i ¢ oes : be 455% = : ° 
ai one . tir rm him * ” i ‘ ‘or 1s . 


neither truth nor goodness to those who cdisseu ; 
But we still think that the charge applies to 4ts sors, with which alone we had to de 


however it may apply to .2e author, of Whom We could uct be supposed to have a 


kuowledge, He then speaks (p. 55) of agreetug with us atp. 455, respecting the <x- 
tent of Christian redemption: but on turning to the page referred to we ca - dad 
(hat any opinion had been there eXpressed by u 
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at a loss to conjecture what it is to which Presbyter allude: 
lo the personal charges of irregudur and disorde-‘y copduct, on account of his preach 
Ing every where, Presbyter disdains to answer’ ' refs to the C 306 
Pp. 683, 684, we find that these personal charges consist of nuthing mare ¢ sOWe 
eral remarks on th® impropriety of : Fur aud deorder.y conduct tn c ryme 

foat they apply to Presbyter, whoever Priest Veer wiav Oe, i$ to 2 athira out 
I! he 18 conscious that they doapply tobim, then we fave no scruple savioz that he 
s one of the persons at whom they Were alnedg 

resbDyter, at p. 6, has so expressed himsell, as to sive ais | aders the idea ine 
asserted © that millions who never heard the name of Jesus Wii Oe redex ; 
blessed for ever through the merits of his death Chis howe $a Very false im 
pression, for the enly use Which we have inade of these words (see | 55.) bs 
the Bishop of Lincoln for uttering the Uuwarranted sentiment Gen ts ¢ od in 
them 
= Ne —— es rr. + —- -_—_-— ————— - ~ — = = = 

@; * The Christian Observers, be says, have been pleased to.n. . 
‘his is only a fresh instance of Presbyter’s inaccuracy, for Chey ae pet : . 


uit atall 
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Kefore Presbyter proceeded to prove (p. 62,) that it would have been a reproach to our 
church not to have expressed herself precisely and definitely respecting the doctrine 
of predestination, he ought to have shewn that the Scriptures had expressed them- 
selves precisety and definitely upon it. This he has not attempted to do. Let us 
then assume, for the sake of argument, that the Scriptures are not so precise and de- 
finite in their expressions respecting election and reprobation, as to enable us to form 
a perfectly consistent and intelligible system of doctrine: would it in that case have 
been wise in our Church to step beyond the limits prescribed by Scripture, and to 
endeavour to make that clear which the Holy Spirit had seen fit to leave in some de- 
gree of obscurity? We are so far from thinking with Presbyter that this would have 
been any ** impeachment of her wisdom and integrity,” that we should have beer 
ready to question her wisdom, if not her integrity, had she pursued a different line of 
conduct. We are of opinion that nothing is so admirably calculated * to preclude 
and avoid all diversity of opinion” onsuch points, asa determination (the determina- 
tion which was in fact adopted by our church) to lay aside all curious search, and to 
shut up all disputes, by adopting the general terms set forth in the Holy Scriptures. 
(See Roya! Declaration. ) 

We are far from thinking, as Presbyter would insinuate (p. 63,) that “ articles are to be 
subscribed in the sense we ENTERTAIN Of the Holy Scriptures on this point,’ but we 
are of opinion that when an article is expressed in Scriptural terms, we are then bound 
to ascertain from Scripture the fair meaning of such terins, and to subseribe accor- 
dingly. An exainple will serve to illustrate this position. The third article says ‘ it 
ys to be believed that Christ went down into hell.” Now are we to understand the 
word He//, literally, according to the sense which it bears in common conversation as 
the Lutherans do? or are we to understand it as the place of departed souls? Or are 
we to understand it te mean merely the grave? How shall the point be settled > 
Would not Presbyter say, by an appeal to Scripture ? 

Presbyter professes to comprehend the subject of predestination: he sees no obscurity 
init, We are very willing to allow him all the triumph which he can derive from his 
superior light. As for ourselves we must still ‘* profess to comprehend the subject 
too imperfectly to authorize our constructing a system of divinity upon it’? In this 
subject, we must confess, to whatever sneers that confession may azain expose us, 
that we are so far from seeing no obscurity, that instead of being disposed to define and 
systematize, we never contemplate it without being disposed to cry out with holy 
Paul, “* Oh the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how 
unsearchable are his judgments and his ways past finding out!” 

‘* When or where,” asks the Presbyter, (p. 67,) ‘* did I ever affirm that the articles of our 
Church were composed and modelled after Calvin’s institutes??? obviously intending 
to have it understood that we had charged hiin with affirming such a proposition. Now 
this is very unfair; for we have no where made such a charge. We have merely said 
hypothetically, p. 687, that ‘“1r Presbyter” (in affirming the articles to be Calvinis- 
tic) ** ineant to affirm, that they were composed and modelled after Calvin’s institu- 
tions, we conceive the representation to be extremely incorrect.” Presbyter might 
have saved us the trouble of guessing at his meaning, whichis all that we pretend to do, 
had he thought proper to expliin distinctly what he meant by affirming that the ar- 
ticles of the Church of England are Calvinistic. 

9. C. K.’s verse will find a place. We are much obliged to O. C. K. for his counsel, and 
we should be very glad to avail ourselves of it. [t would be a gratification to us to be 
able to enrich our work with good poetry. [f O. C. K. is of opinion, and we incline 
to think that he is, that we have been over fastidious in our estimate of the poetry 
which at different times has been sent to us, we beg him to name any particular piece 
which he conceives to have been unfairly rejected, and we promise him that it shall 
appear in our own vindication, if pot tu the body of the work, that we dare not venture 
to promise, at least on the blue cover. Indeed we have at times seriously thought of 
filling up any vacant space inthe biue cover which that more humble, but more profit- 
able, species of contribution called advertisements, may leave unoccupied, with speci- 
mens of the fugitive poetry with which we have been kindly favoured. 

A paper on Church psalmody will be inserted. 

We will thank G. H. to send us the ‘‘ charge” to which he refers. We have not been 
able to obtain it. 

M. Q.; H. G.’s Lines; and Vrator, will appear. 

DerensorEccresi#; A.B ; and M.C. LeinanswertoY. Z.; P. HW; and Brstroparcus; 
we have not yet had time to read with care. Naa Mewy; A CHRISTIAN FRIEND; 
Serotus; Harowicke; B.; E. B.; H. G.; C. C.: An Opserver; and Aspasio, 
are likewise under consideration. 

The review of the work mentioned by L. S. will, we have little doubt, appear in our neat. 


Wrong 








